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THE FIRST FASHION STATEMENT 
THAT TALKS, SINGS, BUZZES, HUMS, 
AND WHISPERS. 


Suddenly, style is plugged into pastels. And Sharp is 
first with pastels you can plug in all around you 

Get ready for the shock of pulsating color in places 
it’s never been before: microwave ovens, clock radios, 
stereo radio cassette players, telephones, calculators, vac- 
uum cleaners, and TVs with color inside and out 

There are passionate pinks, greens, yellows, lavenders, 

blues, and other hues, all with the heat of a tropical sunset 
It’s lifestyle in living color. High tech turned hot tech 


Sharp Pastels. There is absolutely SHARP 


nothing neutral about them FROM SHARP MINDS 
COME SHARP PRODUCTS~ 
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Great Japanese imports. 


Even greater value. 


Now Colts, the Japanese QO Dodge Dealers, designed 

imports famous for value, and built by Mitsubishi 

are an even better value. Motors Corporation 

Chrysler announces 5.5 QO in Japan. 

annual percentage rate See your Dodge or 
& 


financing*on all new rexcrxiact Chrysler-Plymouth 
1986 Colt 3-doors and Dealer today for details. 


4-doors, including turbo models and But hurry, you must take delivery 


our top-of-the-line Colt Premier. by September 6th. 

Which means incredible savings. And at 5.5% they're not just 

Up to $1,000" over the loan period. _ financed at an incredible rate. 

And for even lower monthly pay- They’re moving at an incredible rate. 
ments, there’s 48-month, 75 annual 
percentage rate financing available as eae | 


from Chrysler Credit Corporation. 
With 15% down, at that rate, you 
can own a sporty, economical 
Colt E 3-door for just $121.38 
per month! 
Or, the lowest priced Japanese 
sedan, our 5-passenger Colt E 
four-door as low as $142.75 









per month! 

Each one is imported 
for Chrysler-Plymouth and 
*5.5 APR financing is available to qualified retail buyers through Chrysler COLTE 3-DOOR 


Credit Corporation on dealer stock. Dealer contribution may affect final 





price. Offer includes other financing terms 
"Based on a $10,078 sticker price of Colt Premier with Turbo, auto. trans. and air 


condinoning, with | 5% down payment on a 36-month loan, at $258.67 per month 
with 55 APR, versus same loan terms at 12.5 APR 
‘Payments based on monthly amortized financing of base sticker prices of $5,906 on Colt 
3-door and $6,946 on the Colt E 4-door ry das 


Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. 





Buckle up for safety. 





WHY WE SPONSOR 

A SHOW THAT 
DOESN'T TREAT US 
LIKE A SPONSOR. 


AT&T is the national corporate underwriter of The MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour, but we don’t get any special treatment. We don't expect to. 

When Robert MacNeil, Jim Lehrer, and their team of correspondents re- 
port any kind of news about us, they don't pull any punches. Nor should they. 

; At AT&T. we're less in- 
terested in being handled 
with kid gloves than we are 
in the program's objective 
approach to the news and 
its uncompromising com- 
mitment to quality. 

The same commit- 
ment to quality we at AT&T 
bring to our products and 
services. 

All of which led us to 
support The MacNeil/ 
Lehrer NewsHour in the 
first place. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
COVER: Ralph Lauren fashions an 
empire based on that classic sporty look 
Rarely if ever has a clothing designer established a product range 
so wide, a retailing network so extensive, a marketing image so 
well defined. Polo/Ralph Lauren expects sales of its products to 
reach $1.3 billion this year. The Bronx-born fashion king’s style of 
idealized gentility nearly corners the market for outfitting today’s 
would-be Gatsbys. See ECONOMY & BUSINESS. 
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NATION: Irate air passengers cursean 14 
epidemic of delays and cancellations 

As airline traffic soars, bad weather, overtaxed facilities and 
harassed personnel take the fun out of flying. » Amid gloomy 
economic indicators, talk of “two Americas”—prosperous coasts 
vs. a hurting heartland. » A vengeful postal worker delivers a 
deadly volley of bullets in Edmond, Okla. » A new brand of 
upstart think tanks is advocating as well as incubating ideas. 











WORLD: In arare gesture, the Soviets 26 
publicly concede mistakes at Chernobyl 
Honoring Mikhail Gorbachev’s new campaign of openness, 
Moscow admits the workers in charge of its atomic-power plant 
made six fatal errors. » Though economically hobbled, a newly 
confident Iran prepares for a frontal assault on Iraq. » Rebels 
shoot down a Sudanese plane, but the ultimate victims of the 
escalating civil war will be the 2 million famine refugees. 
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Video 


In a dramatic move, 
the Vatican cracks 
down on a USS. theolo- 
gian who disagrees 
with church teachings 
on sex. 


78 

Health & Fitness 
Insurance-liability 
troubles plus increased 
health worries limit 
birth-control options 
and change U.S. con- 
traception practices. 


Atan unusual film fes- 
tival in Dallas, Steven 
Jobs’ newest venture, 
Pixar, steals the show 
with some extraordi- 
nary animated images. 


82 


Music 

Call it yuppie elevator 
music or updated 
Muzak, but New Age 
sounds have taken hold 
as an alternate to hard 
rock and soft pop. 


The runaway Hubbard 
Glacier turns a fjord 
into a fast-rising lake 
that threatens the econ- 
omy of a fishing village 
in southeastern Alaska. 


86 


Art 

At the Centre Pompi- 
dou in Paris, a superb 
survey of modern sculp- 
ture provokes one to re- 
flect and argue, rather 
than simply gape. 


Dismissed at first as 
“Channel Snore,” Brit- 
ain’s newest TV net- 
work is winning critical 
raves and a growing 
audience in the U.S. 


Essay 

The latest on the eso- 
teric tongue of journal- 
ese, the living language 
dear to the hearts of 
reporters, columnists 
and other pundits. 


8 Letters 
69 Science 
70 Press 
70 Milestones 
75 People 
76 Cinema 
84 Books 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


hen TIME editors scheduled this 

week’s cover story on Designer Ralph 
Lauren, Bonnie Angelo, TIME’s Eastern re- 
gional bureau chief, tackled the bulk of the 
reporting herself. “Most stories I've worked 
on have dealt with politics,” she says, “so 
the fact that this one was about business in- 
terested me.” 

To stitch together the Lauren tale, 
Angelo interviewed the designer and his 
key associates, then spoke with fashion 
editors, Wall Street analysts, various com- 
petitors and Actress Candice Bergen, a 
Lauren client. For good measure, Angelo 
took an advance peek at Lauren's new 
furniture line. 

When Angelo came to New York 
City in July 1985 to take over her East- 
ern regional responsibilities, she realized 
that the fashion industry is a source of 
major news in the area. She began her career with TIME in 
the L.B.J. era, reporting from Washington on events ranging 
from Viet Nam War protests to the Watergate scandals and 
the resignation of Richard Nixon. In 1977 Angelo was 
named London bureau chief, a job she held for the next 7% 
years, through the political emergence of Margaret Thatcher, 
the royal wedding of Prince Charles and Lady Diana, and 
the Falklands war. Despite her fascination with Britain, An- 
gelo, who has reported stories from 60 countries, says she ar- 
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- rived in New York “with wide eyes and 
= great excitement.” 

Some of that excitement comes with the 
® territory. Angelo now deploys seven corre- 
spondents and a multitude of stringers up 
and down an area that extends from the 
northern suburbs of Washington to the Ca- 
nadian border. 

Says she: “We cover entertainment, 
social trends and problems, education, 
business and industry, and we have our 
share of politics too with figures like New 
York Governor Mario Cuomo. No other 
U.S. bureau has that kind of variety.” 

The Lauren story was a change of 
pace for Staff Writer Stephen Koepp, 
whose previous cover articles were on 
banking and the collapsing price of oil. A 
Wisconsin native, Koepp professes to be 
interested more in journalistic than in 
sartorial brilliance. Says he: “When I lived in the Midwest, I 
bought my clothes at Sears, but I did buy a Lauren shirt five 
years ago at a factory outlet in Connecticut. Only now is the 
shirt beginning to fray.” Perhaps this exposure to current 
fashion will tempt him to consider replacing it before too 
many more years go by. 
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When you're a logger, forester or millworker, you learn one 
sig a hones son ob told pode ete 
So if you count on loggers, foresters and millworkers to 
acne dr me acai i hahaa ad 
help them protect themselves. 


nndwhat, eesctbically is “everything”? you ask. 
We'd like to show you—by taking you on a tour of one 
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There’s never been a better time 


to buy 


these 


top-of-the-line Cadillacs. 


0/ annual percentage rate 
% financing—Cadillac’s lowest 
GMAC rate ever on the most 
@ advanced Eldorado and Seville ever. 


If you haven't yet driven a 1986 Cadillac 
Eldorado or Seville, you don’t know all about 
Cadillac’s unique interpretation of the contem- 
porary luxury car. 

Completely redesigned for 1986, these top-of- 
the-line Cadillacs are sleek and sophisticated 
with refined road manners to match. A perfect 
combination of technology and luxury with the 
renowned comfort and convenience that make 
a Cadillac a Cadillac. 

And if you haven't experienced them first- 
hand, there's never been a better time than right 
now—with 6.9% financing—the lowest GMAC 
rate in Cadillac history* 





Plus the significant savings of special incentives. 


Right now, Cadillac is also offering Cadillac 
dealers special incentives for every Eldorado and 
Seville they sell, which means they can pass 
along impressive savings to you. 


And don’t forget, your participating Cadillac dealer 
has low GMAC financing on all Cadillac models. 


You can get the lowest GMAC financing in 
Cadillac history on any new Cadillac. From 

the contemporary De Villes, including the 
Fleetwood, to the classic Brougham and the 
sporty, fun-to-drive Cimarron. And, of course, 
the completely redesigned Eldorado and Seville. 
See your Cadillac dealer now. Because it’s time 
to stop thinking about a new Cadillac and time 
to start driving one. 


*You must take actual retail delivery from dealer stock by September 24, 1986. Dealer financial partic ipation may 


affect Consumer Cost. See your participating dealer for qualification details. Other rates are available and will be 


higher as length of contract increases. 


21 FOGETHER fUCKs UP 


CADILLAC { &. ; 














Letters 





Diving Deep 


To the Editors: 
Bravo to Underwater Explorer Robert 
Ballard for having the foresight to leave 


the Titanic virtually undisturbed [Scl- | 


ENCE, Aug. I1]. It is sad that so many 

greedy treasure hunters are more interest- 

ed in retrieving priceless relics than in pre- 
serving a fascinating undersea museum. 

Marissa Brostoff 

Canoga Park, Calif. 


Your cover illustration of the sub- 
mersible craft Alvin exploring the Titanic 
was stunningly effective. It’s all there: the 
evocative grandeur of the past and the 
disquieting reality of the present being re- 
corded with painstaking precision by the 
technology of the future. 

Molly Mack 
Sidney, Ill. 


Voyages to the 
Bottom of the Sea 





Beyond the fabulous treasure that is 
being recovered from the pirate galley 
Whydah off the shores of Cape Cod, Mass., 
this particular wreck is of special impor- 
tance. As I indicate in my book Treasure 
Wreck: The Fortunes and Fate of the Pirate 
Ship Whydah, this was the first, and will 
probably be the only, pirate ship ever to be 
salvaged. The historical and archaeological 
significance of this discovery has yet to be 
understood or appreciated. 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt I] 
Summit, N.J. 





Kadar’s Hungary 
I believe your story on modern Hun- 
gary under Janos Kadar [WORLD, Aug. 
11] ignores the realities of Hungarian life 
| and misinterprets the high suicide rate, 
the neuroses and the sleeplessness of 
many workers. These disturbing prob- 
| lems indicate how hard it is for an average 
Hungarian to provide for himself and his 
family, Anyone who can works at a sec- 
ond job in order to obtain those amenities 
of life that we in the U.S. consider necessi- 
ties. You repeat the contention that “if 
open elections were held tomorrow, 


T 





Kadar, at 74, would win by virtual accla- 
mation.” If this claim is true, why have 

elections not been held? 
Istvan B. Gereben, Executive Secretary 
Coordinating Commitiee of Hungarian 
Organizations in North America 
Rockville, Md. 


Last year I was in Hungary and 
missed all the good things. Did your re- 
porter visit the Budapest central market? 
Lots of potatoes and paprikas, but where 
were the fruits? Could he see through the 
grime-encrusted window on the first-class 
train? Did he survive the sullen, indiffer- 
ent restaurant service? Did he want to buy 
the shirt in the window only to find that it 
had been sold out for some time? If Hun- 
gary is the East bloc’s paradise, I don’t 
want to see the rest of it. 

Eva M. Konrad 
New York City 


My wife and I made our first visit to 
Hungary in July. All the Hungarians we 
met were courteous and helpful. Our con- 
tacts included border guards who issued 
our visas quickly and people from the Min- 
istry of Education who answered my many 
questions about Hungarian secondary 
schools. An elderly couple rented us a 
room in their apartment, and people on 
the street came over to help us when we 
lost our way. We had the feeling we were in 
a friendly nation of Western Europe. 

Armand J. Galfo 
Williamsburg, Va. 





Football Furor 


The United States Football League 
may have won a whopping $1 in its suit 
against the National Football League 
(NATION, Aug. 11], but it remains impo- 
tent. For three years now, the U.S.F.L. 
has been overpaying its players and over- 
playing their importance. Perhaps the 
NFL. does monopolize professional foot- 
ball, but apparently that is the way the 
people want it. If not, then the U.S.F.L. 
would have had fantastic success with the 
start of its first season in 1983. 

Greg Ferrara 
Mount Pleasant, S.C. 


All the boohooing over the U.S.F.L. is 
absurd. As a football fan, I was glad to see 
it happen. The league had its chance with 
a network contract, but the public simply 
would not accept spring football. Years of 
football in the fall, basketball in the win- 
ter and baseball in the spring and summer 
have got into the genes of sports fans. We 
have enough of everything as it is, so good 
riddance to the U.S.F.L. 

Rob Kuehnle 
River Ridge, La. 





The Lawyer's Lot 

I had to smile when I read your article 
on recent law-school graduates working 
70 hours a week for starting salaries as 








high as $65,000 [LAw, Aug. 11]. During 
the first year of postgraduate medical 
training (internship), new physicians in 
New York City can work an average of 
100 hours a week for a yearly salary of less 
than $30,000. Many of these hours are 
spent doing “scut work”—drawing blood 
samples, starting intravenous lines and 
chasing down laboratory results. We too | 
pay our dues. 
Carol A. Eliasen 
New York City 


You do a disservice to many of this 
year’s law-school graduates by failing to 
mention those who will choose to work 
grueling hours on consumer- and envi- 
ronmental-protection cases, defending the 
poor and the indigent and helping physi- 
cally disabled citizens and Native Ameri- 
cans assert their legal rights. These lawyers 
are motivated by service, not money. 

Roger S. Manning 
Portland, Ore. 








As a Civil War re-enactor who has 
died between 50 and 80 times, I thought 
your story on the restaging of historic bat- 
tles [LIVING, Aug. 11] accurately cap- 
tured the spirit of this unique hobby. Why 
dress in wool uniforms in 100° plus in the | 
summer? Why shiver under two thin 
blankets on cold ground in the winter? 
We do it to honor our ancestors, preserve 
the look and feel of our nation’s history, 
and experience the sight, sound and smell 
of the firing of thousands of muskets and 
dozens of cannons. 


Fighting On and On | 


Clint Johnson 
Orlando 





Vive l'Américain! 


Witnessing an American win the 
Tour de France [SpoRT, Aug. 11] was a 
highlight of my European vacation. Noth- 
ing could have been more exciting than 
watching Greg LeMond race by me on the 
Champs Elysées en route toa victory. 

Elizabeth Reed 
El Cajon, Calif. 





Pit Bulls as Pets 


I am a professional dog trainer, and I 
believe the controversial American pit 
bull [NATION, Aug. 11] is one of the most 
intelligent, loyal and sweet-hearted 
breeds. I cannot say the same for many 
owners. These dogs are frequently bred 
and trained to be sharp tempered and in- 
discriminately aggressive, either by igno- 
rant first-time breeders or by those who 
deliberately encourage these traits. Solv- 
ing the problem of people-mean pit bulls 
may not be easy, but the source is clear: it 
is the two-legged beast, not the four- 
legged one, who must be held responsible. 

Robin Kovary, President 
Petcare Professional Dog Training 
New York City 
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Camelot. 
A tale of passion and power, 
sorcery and seduction. 


WA Welcome to the world of King Arthur, Queen Guinevere and 
Sir Lancelot. Camelot. Where they didn't live happily ever after. 

It was a world of dashing knights who risked all for a lady's love. 
Where chivalry bloomed and magic ruled the " 


a PS lives of all men. A world doomed to extinction 

































by its very perfection. 

You'll see the virtuous Lancelot 
betray his honor for Guinevere. Watch 
the Round Table crack under the 

influence of Mordred's evil ways. 
Meet the magical Merlin who 
warned Arthur of his fate. 
From Arthur's mysterious birth to his final journey into the 
world of enchantment, each exciting event lures you on to the 
next episode. Every intriguing 
individual is shown as never 
before. Chapter after chapter, 
you'll find fascinating illustra- § 
tions, distinctive wood-cuts 
and original portraits. 
Only The Fall of Camelot, 
your introduction to THE ENCHANTED WORLD 
series from TiME-LIFE Books, offers you all this. 
Spend 10 days in Camelot, free. Keep it for just $14.95 
($17.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling, or return tt 


with no obligation. Me BLK The Enchanted World | 


such as Legends of Valor, Fabled Lands, and BENS 
Wizards and Witches, arrive about one Pepa dea aoa 
every other month. Same free trial, keep 
the ones you like, cancel any time. 

‘To begin your magical journey into 
THE ENCHANTED WORLD send us this 











If card has been taken, mail to: Time-Lire Books 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, IL 60672-2058 






| 
| 
to visit with Arthur and Guinevere. Please | 
send me The Fall of Camelot as my introduction to THe | 
ENCHANTED Wor senes. | agree to the terms 
described in this ad. | 

| 


coupon. And watch Camelot fall, se TIME 
right before your eyes. Bval Cod aida | 
~ - - Pre shops 
All . 





ADVERTISING, 
EVEN THE BEST IDEAS 
TAKE AGES TO CATCH ON. 


Every now and then, a new product becomes popular by word of 
mouth alone. But that process usually takes many months. Sometimes years. 
By then, the company that makes the new product may be in serious trouble — 
if they're around at all, 

Advertising is the surest way to get an idea to the public. By advertis- 
ing anew es duct or service, more people are able to try it more quickly than 
if 1t were allowed to“catch on’ by itself. 

Good ideas become popular ADVERTISING. 

right away and bad ideas...well, who aNOTHERWORD FOR FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 
needs a square wheel, anyway? American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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THE CHICAGO CLASSIC THAT 
ONG OO © DES OS IN SSCHS INS on 


When you choose to stay at Chicago’s classic hotel, The Drake, you're making a smart 


business decision. After all, you didn’t come all the way to ¢ ‘hicago to stay at a hotel that 
doesn’t serve you as well as you serve your clients. 

At The Drake, we've restored the elegance ot our Spacious guest rooms and lobbies. And 
for executives we have a special Vista® Executive Floor with complimentary continental 
breakfast, evening cocktails and a concierge. As always, our Gold 
convenient to all of your business appointments. 


Next business trip, choose the Drake. The Classic that works as hard as vou. For 


reservations call your Hilton Reservation Service, your travel planner, or The Drake at 
(312)-787-2200. 


THE DRAKE 
AVISTA’ 


Coast location is most 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 





What do you give the person 
whose generosity, intelligence, 
and special sense of humor 
have forever earned a place 
in your heart? 


Memorable qifts for men and women. Shown, our hand-rubbed walnut desk set with 
10 karat gold filled ball pen and pencil, $130. Other desk sets from $50 to $1,250. 
Lifetime mechanical guarantee. 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 








TIME Customer Service 


OUR COMMITMENT 
TO EXCELLENCE 


TIME’s commitment to excellence doesn't stop with 
award-winning coverage and photography... 
... Were just as dedicated to outstanding service for our 
valued subscription customers. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-541-1000 


2. Any questions about 
your subscription. 
* Your subscription 
expiration date. 
* Delivery difficulties 
* Missing issue 



















3. Renew your Sub- 
scription Early. 
¢ Guarantee uninter- 
rupted delivery 
of TIME. 


1, Change of 
Address. 


* Please notify us 4 
weeks in advance 


TIME Subscription Service Department 
541 N. Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Mlinois 60611 


Please include your label with all correspondence 


TIME —the World’s #1 Newsmagazine 


Over 60 years of Excellence 
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Our pit bull is a loving pet to the peo- 
ple she knows but shows her ferocious side 
to strangers. In play she will attack a ball 
until it is in shreds. A young child is as de- 
fenseless as a ball. Children and pit bulls 
should not live in the same household. 

Mary T. Ewald 
Pasadena, Calif. 





Constructing the Constitution 


It is appropriate that you raise a dis- 
senting voice against a strictly literal judi- 
cial interpretation of the Constitution, as 
encouraged by the current Administra- 
tion [Essay, Aug 1]. The framers of the 
Constitution knew well the vast and far- 
reaching implications of their endeavor 
and deliberately used vague phrases and 
terms in order to accommodate the future. 
The Reagan Administration wants cer- 
tain judges to interpret the document in 
accordance with their own _ personal 


| views, while hiding behind the deceptive 


guise of literalism. 
John H. Roe 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Any attempt by the Reagan Admin- 
istration to bring balance and judicial 
restraint to the Supreme Court is seen 
by liberals as an assault on the court. 
They view anything that challenges 
their beliefs as a judicial step back. I 
feel our Founding Fathers would be 
shocked to learn that the Constitution 
and judicial power have been used to 
outlaw school prayer and legalize abor- 
tion. You call judicial conservatives rad- 
icals. Entrenched liberals in Washington 
must feel threatened by conservative 
“revolutionaries.” 

Paul Duffy 
Houston 





Exotic Edibles 


What a splendid piece on unusual 
fruits and vegetables [FOOD, Aug. 11]. I 
am from Panama, where many of these | 
delicious and nutritious products grow. I 
have been promoting them in supermar- 
kets and have introduced them to people 
by giving them a taste. If the demonstra- 
tions are done properly, people will buy. 
You should add to your list guanabana 
(soursop), caimito (star apple) and the ice- 
cream bean. 

Anita D. Asmussen 
North Muskegon, Mich. 


Kiwi tarts and mango dip may im- 
press a dinner-party crowd, but for deep- 
down satisfaction, give me a crisp, juicy 
apple every time. 

Sandy McPheron 
Covina, Calif. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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The American hero: 





Not an endangered species 


Those who like to look askance and view with alarm see a shortage of heroes 
these days. Where, they ask, is the individual striver who takes huge risks and 
captures the imagination of the nation? Who has earned the honor of a 
ticker tape parade,especially since the space program has been touched by 
tragedy? Besides, the Jeremiahs add, nowadays the work of the individual 
fades in the glare of flashing console lights, or gets buried under the weight of 
computer printouts. Everything is done by committees who oversee casts of 
thousands. 

To which we simply say, with an admitted lack of originality: It ain't necessarily 
so. Courage, innovation, and the determined pursuit of dreams are all alive and 
well and living in America. Case in point: The unlikely flights of the Voyager 

What's the Voyager? A strange-looking airplane, originally drawn by its 
designer on a paper napkin. Its mission is stranger still—to fly nonstop 25,000 
miles around the world in 12 days, without refueling even once. The mission is 
reflected in the plane's design: because it's intende¢ to fly farther than any plane 
ever did ona single tank of gasoline, the entire craft, inessence, became the fuel 
tank. 

Voyager's main wing is almost three feet longer than that of a Boeing 727, but 
its length is only slightly greater than a 727’s first-class cabin. A second wing 
sits near the nose, both wings joined by structures that are really fuel tanks. 
Voyager has piston engines fore and aft of the tiny cabin; it weighs about half as 
much as a small car, but can carry nearly 9,000 pounds of fuel, or 1,500 gallons. 

Will it fly? It already has, with a vengeance. Piloted by Dick Rutan and Jeana 
Yeager, Voyager flew 11,857 miles in 111 consecutive hours—setting a record for 
nonstop flying without refueling. But that was only a preliminary to next month's 
round-the-world attempt. 

Voyager was designed by Dick Rutan’s younger brother, Burt, and literally 
handcrafted by a small group who shared the same dreams of long-distance 
flying records. The plane is made of space-age materials—a graphite fiber anda 
honeycombed resin-impregnated paper. Together, the materials surpass the 
strength of metals, but are far lighter than aluminum. In fact, the engines, 
fastenings, cables, and fittings are about the only metals aboard. 

The two engines—both used on takeoff but only one during flight, to con- 
serve fuel—are made by Teledyne Continental Motors. Through Teledyne Con- 
tinental, Mobil became involved in the Voyager project 

Conventional aircraft piston-engine oils are not designed to take 111 hours of 
continuous flight time. Mobil makes high-performance synthetic oils for pas- 
senger Cars, racing cars, diesel trucks, jet engines, and even space shuttles. 
Believing Mobil also had the right stuff for piston airplanes, Teledyne Con- 
tinental tested just such a product we were developing, and were pleased 
enough to use it in Voyager. Our oil performed flawlessly during Voyager's 
record flight, and all concerned are confident it will help carry Voyager all the 
way around the world. 

For Mobil, Voyager creates a sense of déja vu. Back in 1927, our motor oil 
helped Charles Lindbergh fly from New York to Paris in 3342 hours. So we're 
delighted to be part of another aviation milestone. And we're even happier that 
almost 60 years later, the same spirit that motivated Lindbergh retains its power 
to attract young Americans who are both dreamers and doers. 

The American hero, in short, is far from obsolete 
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Unfriendly Skies 


Dela ys and scrubbed flights take the joy out of this summer's fl ying 


ilmmaker Peter Charley arrived at 

the United Airlines check-in at San 
Francisco International Airport 
halfan hour before his 11 a.m. flight 

to New York. The slow-moving line took 
nearly 30 minutes to clear. He then spent 
an additional 20 anxious minutes passing 
through security, expecting to miss his 
plane. But as usual, the departure was de- 
layed. Relieved, Charley buckled into his 
seat and waited for takeoff. And waited 
The pilot finally explained that his wind- 
screen wiper needed fixing. Charley and 
other passengers fumed while mechanics 
fiddled. It took more than an hour before 
he was airborne. 
Then the trip really began going sour 
Without explanation, all passengers 
were told to leave the plane during 
a Denver stopover. Another hour 
passed. After reboarding, they waited 40 
minutes for takeoff. By the time they 
reached New York at | a.m., four hours 
overdue, La Guardia’s runways were 
closed for the night, and the jumbo jet was 
diverted to Kennedy. At La Guardia, 
Charley's girlfriend Melanie waited for 
three hours before learning what had hap- 
pened. Poor Charley had almost become 








































































average of 146 delays for every 1,000 take- 
offs or landings. Other laggards include 
New York’s La Guardia (91 delays per 
1,000 operations), Boston’s Logan (72), 
New York’s Kennedy (71), San Francisco 
International (62) and Chicago's O’Hare 
(48). Delays have become so routine during 
peak travel hours that AT&T advises its 
executives flying to meetings to allow an 
extra three hours’ traveling time 

An ever growing flying public is be- 
coming painfully aware that some curses 
have accompanied the blessings of airline 
deregulation. Bargain fares and upstart 
| airlines have increased bookings from 319 
million passengers two years ago to an ex- 
pected 410 million this year. What was long 
an elitist and expensive but comfort- 
able means of transportation has been 
transformed into a democratic, cut- 
rate mass-transit system that is straining to 
serve the hordes of new passengers. 

“We see passengers getting on planes 
feeling frustrated and mishandled,” con- 
cedes Noreene Koan, a flight attendant 
based in San Francisco. “They expect trav- 
| el to be the way it is in the TV ads and then 
find chaos at the airports.” Even travel 
agents are becoming disenchanted with 
the jet-age version of the 1959 Kingston what they are selling. “‘There has been a 
Trio hit about the “man degrading of service,” 
who never returned.” De- ; ——= complains John Hug- 
gins. president of Wood- 
side Management Sys- 
tems, a corporate-travel agency based in 
Boston. “Gone are the days when flying 
was fun.” 

One annoyance for passengers is a rel- 
| atively recent change in flight-flow proce- 
dures. Instead of letting airliners circle 
jammed airports waiting to land, 
the FAA has forbidden them to 
take off until air controllers are 
sure that the planes can touch 
down promptly at their destinations. 
This saves fuel, which the cost-con- 
scious airlines love, and reduces the sky 
stack-up, which overworked controllers 
appreciate. It is also safer, which every- 
one should admire. 

Many passengers, how- 
ever, resent being captives 
on grounded airliners. 

When Valerie Woods, a Chicago 
public relations executive, sat for 90 
minutes in an American Airlines jet 
at Logan, the cabin became so hot 


any choice, I'd never fly again. Itisa gaunt- 
let of frustrations, insults and hassles.” 

As a record summer of domestic air 
traffic nears its Labor Day—weekend cli- 





gers are echoing Charley's sentiments, re- 
counting similar stories of sitting in stuffy 
airports or in cramped airliners 
stalled at terminal gates or queued 
on taxiways. The Federal Avia- 
tion Administration reports that 
delays in the first seven months of this 
year have climbed fully 30% over the 
same period last year 

So far this month, an average of 
1,258 landings or departures were de- 
layed each day at 22 U.S. met- 
ropolitan airports. While that 
is less than 8% of the roughly 
16.000 flights scheduled daily, 
the problem is especially bad at cer- 
tain key airports. The number of late 
flights at New Jersey's Newark air- 
port is running 40% above last year's 








and is the highest in the nation: an that attendants opened the plane 
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doors. Why were the victims held there in- 
stead of in the cool terminal? Because, 
Woods was told, the crew wanted to be 
able “to go as quickly as possible.” 

When a delay is caused by a mechani- 
cal problem, passengers sometimes sus- 
pect that they are kept on board long 
enough to prevent them from catching a 
competing flight, even though many air- 
lines have agreements to transfer passen- 
gers in such situations. If other flights are 
available, notes Daniel Smith, a spokes- 
man for the International Airline Passen- 
gers Association, “the airline can lose a 
whole planeful of passengers and their 
money. In a deregulated environment, 
that’s a disaster.” 

Many unhappy passengers suspect 
that scrubbed flights are increasing and 
that some airlines have been canceling 
when they have not sold enough seats to 
make a flight profitable. The carriers deny 
| it, but Hoyt Decker, an industry analyst 
for the Department of Transportation, in- 
sists, “I’m sure it happens.” While airlines 
can legally scratch occasional flights, the 
department has investigated at least six 
airlines on complaints that they were do- 
ing it systematically. So far, however, no 
scheduled U:S. airline has been penalized 
for this 





echanical problems are, of 
course, a valid reason for delay- 
ing an airliner. But with rare 
candor, Eastern Air Lines ad- 
mitted last week that in July it had aver- 
aged 39 cancellations of 1,500 daily flights 
because of lagging maintenance. “Eastern 


is having extraordinary problems,” con- 
ceded Spokesman Jerry Cosley. “Our em- 
ployees are catching hell at the airports.” 
This month Eastern scrubbed its daily 
flight from Miami to London on four 
successive days because its only available 
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Glum check-ins at Denver's Stapleton Airport 


Too often the next step is wait, wait, wait. 


DC-10 required engine repairs. On one day 
Eastern kept 285 passengers waiting five 
hours before announcing the cancellation. 
On the fifth day, it kept travelers at the air- 
port for 13% hours before finally lifting off 
for London. Admitted Cosley: “We abused 
several hundred of our passengers.” Seek- 
ing a fix, Eastern replaced two of its top 
maintenance executives. The FAA has lev- 
ied heavy fines against Eastern, American 
and, last week, Pan Am for maintenance- 
related violations. 

Officially, the FAA blames the weath- 
er for 70% of this year’s delays—frequent 
fog and thunderstorms have plagued the 
busy Northeast, and other storms assault- 
| ed the Midwest. Any weather hitch quick- 
ly gets amplified in the prevailing system 
of hub airports, in which large airlines at- 
tract commuter feeders to major cities. A 
significant delay at one hub quickly af- 
fects connecting flights there and spreads 
to other centers. 

More controversial is the role of the air- 
traffic control system, which is still operat- 
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ing with 2,000 fewer fully qualified control- | 





Anxiously studying a TV monitor at Chicago's ever rushing O'Hare, left; and sweating out boarding call for a Houston-bound flight 





lers than it had before President Reagan 
ordered the firing of 11,438 striking control- 
lersin 1981. Since many of the replacements 
are relatively inexperienced, they protec- 
tively, and prudently, tend to space out air- 
craft even beyond the recently tightened re- 
quirements, slowing movement. “The skies 
aren't crowded,” insists William B. Cotton, 
manager of United’s air-traffic system. “It’s 
the air-traffic-control system that’s crowd- 
ed.” The strain was compounded last week 
when 34 of the 238 air-traffic controllers at 
the Los Angeles Air Route Traffic Center at 
Palmdale were suspended from radar duty 
pending a probe ofalleged off-duty drug use 

While flatly denying that air traffic is 
being delayed by a shortage of controllers, 
FAA Administrator Donald Engen sees a 
far more fundamental problem as the vil- 
lain. The number of U‘S. airlines has 
jumped from 38 in 1978, when deregula- 
tion began, to more than 250 today, vastly 
increasing the number of airliners flying 
Contends Engen: “What this nation needs 
right now is to wake up to the fact that 
we're already short of places to land. We 
don’t have enough airports.” 

Engen argues that it is up to the cities, 
not the Federal Government, to take action. 
But few cities seem ready to meet the chal- 
lenge. The last major airport builtin the U.S. 
was Dallas/Fort Worth, opened in 1974. 

Still, there is one happy side to the 
summer’s air woes. Despite carelessness 
by a few of the fined carriers, the slow- 
downs are evidence of a general concern 
for safety. After 1985 set a sorry interna- 
tional record of nearly 2,000 airline fatali- 
ties, this year’s overcrowded, often de- 
layed schedule of major U.S. carriers has 
not resulted in a single death. For all the 
inconvenience, that is an impressive 


accomplishment By Ed Magnuson. 


Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington and 
Lisa Kartus/Chicago, with other bureaus 
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Nation 


A study finds America’s coasts booming and its center sagging 


R efore energy prices collapsed, the con- 
ventional wisdom held that America’s 
economy was being split along have and 
have-not lines: a prosperous Sunbelt anda 
rusting Frostbelt. Now, however, there is 
talk about a different sort of “two Ameri- 
cas.” In the new version, the haves are the 
high-tech industries and financial-service 
firms stretching from New Hampshire 
down the Eastern seaboard and from Cali- 
fornia’s Silicon Valley down to Orange 
County; the have-nots include the farmers, 
energy producers and heavy manufactur- 
ers in between. The split that some see 
emerging counternoses booming coasts 
against a problem-plagued heartland 

That is the intriguing, though debat- 
able, conclusion of a study that Demo- 
cratic campaigners are seizing as ammu- 
nition for the approaching 1986 elections 
The study is partisan in origin: it was pro- 
duced by the Democratic staff members 
of Congress’s Joint Economic Committee 
But at a time when the growth of the na- 
tion's deficit-ridden economy has slowed 
to a barely perceptible crawl, and when 
new uncertainties have been raised by the 
sweeping tax reform that is likely to be- 
come law, the study highlights some eye- 
catching trends in jobs and incomes 

Titled The Bi-Coastal Economy, the 
study asserts that economic growth dur- 
ing the Reagan Administration has been 
concentrated in California and 15 states 
lining the Atlantic Coast, while the rest of 
the country has been almost stagnant 
From 1981 through 1985, these 16 coastal 
states enjoyed a lopsided 69% of total 
growth in personal income. Put another 
way: income from wages, salaries, rents 
and proprietary income in the 16 states 
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Tax Conferee Bob Packwood campaigning 
Investments will still require valor 


rose a robust average 4% a year, vs. an 
anemic 1.4% in the other 34 states, The 
coastal states, where 42% of all Ameri- 
cans live, attracted 58% of the 8 million 
new jobs created since 1981. According to 
this month’s Census Bureau figures, the 
Midwest has replaced the South as the 
area of the country with the lowest aver- 
age family incomes 

While the coasts have enjoyed rapid 
growth in high technology and such ser- 
vice industries as banking, advertising 
and insurance, many heartland states 
have been held back by their dependence 
on depressed agriculture, oil and declin- 
ing smokestack industries. The virtual 
disappearance of inflation (consumer 
prices did not rise at all in July, and for 
the first seven months of 1986 they actual- 
ly declined .2%) has had uneven regional 
effects. Overall stability has masked what 
a Reagan Administration official calls a 





“worldwide deflation” in commodity 
prices that has struck hard at farmers 
More recently, the collapse of oil prices 
has depressed states in the energy belt 
from Colorado to Louisiana 

The Democrats zeroed in on another 
factor: the U.S. trade deficit, which hit a 
record $148.5 billion last year and is run- 
ning even higher in 1986. Their purpose 
seems to be to build support for import- 
limiting legislation. But the trade deficit 
has hurt farmers, who have lost foreign 
markets, and smokestack industries, beset 
by import competition, far more than ser- 
vice and high-tech businesses 

Tony Coelho, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee, suggests a more general use that 
Democrats may make of the study. Giv- 
ing his party's reply to one of Reagan's 
Saturday radio talks, Coelho spoke of a 
“populist revolt brewing” in the heart- 
land, He added, “ Nobody in the Adminis- 
tration pays attention as they fly over cen- 
tral America on their way from one coast 
to the other.” That line hardly seems like- 
ly to go over in coastal states, but it could 
slir angry echoes inland 

Politics aside, the study seems accu- 
rate in broadest outline, but it conceals 
striking differences within regions. Not 
everything is booming along the coasts 
The authors of The Bi-Coastal Economy 
managed to make it look that way only by 
excluding from the ranks of “coastal” 
states timber-producing Washington and 
Oregon and steel-dependent Pennsylva- 
nia (which lacks a coastline but is consid- 
ered part of the Mid-Atlantic region). Nor 
is all gloom in the heartland. Michigan, 
one of the most depressed states a few 
years ago, has achieved a remarkable 
turnaround, thanks to heavy spending by 
the auto companies to battle import com- 
petition and successful efforts to attract 
electronics and other high-tech industries 

Moreover, economists discern some 
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trends that could change the coast-vs.- 
heartland pattern. The big jump in de- 
fense spending that has benefited coastal 
states more than inland ones is over. Fall- 
ing oil prices seem likely to help fuel- 
burning industries in the Midwest even 
more than they hurt the fuel-producing 
states. Says Robert Z. Lawrence of the 
Brookings Institution: “The one thing you 
learn when you look at regional develop- 
ments is how transitory they are.” 

For the moment, little growth is visi- 
ble anywhere in the economy. Revised 
figures show that total output of goods and 
services rose a mere .6% in the second 
quarter, the slowest pace since the end of 
the 1982 recession. In an effort to give a 
boost to the economy, the Federal Re- 
serve cut the discount rate at which it 
lends to member banks a half-point, to 
5%%, its lowest level in nine years. That 
should encourage further interest-rate 
cuts by the banks. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration and many private economists still 
expect a second-half pickup. Right now, 
though, the slowdown has presented poli- 
cymakers with a painful dilemma. Ac- 
cording to the latest Government fore- 
casts, the federal deficit will total $163.4 
billion during the fiscal year that begins 
this October, about $20 billion above the 
target set by the Gramm-Rudman law. 
But some economists fear that new cuts of 
even $10 billion in Government spending 
could be enough to tip a weakening econo- 
my into recession. 

The immediate effects on the econo- 
my of the tax-reform bill that Congress is 
expected to pass this fall “has to be a guess 
at best,” says one senior Administration 
official. Those who would lose tax bene- 
fits under the final bill put together 
by a House-Senate conference committee 
filled the air with predictions of doom. 
Real estate operators warned that the bill 
would force up rents; college and universi- 
ty chiefs protested that it would crimp 
charitable donations. One major com- 
plaint is that by wiping out deductions 
and special rules, the bill would automati- 
cally make more income subject to tax in 
many states that tie their own tax systems 
to Washington’s. Unless the states act 
quickly to soften the blow, residents of 
such states as New York, Ohio and Colo- 
rado may have to hand over to state tax 
collectors much of the money they would 
save by having their federal tax rates cut. 

In the long run, tax reform should 
boost the economy by lowering individ- 
uals’ federal taxes and removing many 
distortions caused by unequal tax treat- 
ment of different businesses. Some Ad- 
ministration officials foresee a more im- 
mediate benefit. They attribute the 
current slowdown partly to uncertainty 
over what Congress would do about taxes; 
that uncertainty has now been cleared up. 
“Tt took a brave man to risk a business de- 
cision in early 1986.” comments one high 
Official. With budget and trade deficits 
remaining enormous, valor will still be 
required. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Laurence 1 Barrett/Washington, 
with other bureaus 
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Colliding with Realities 


| Baa: Johnson could smell trouble coming a year away. Then he would tell 
one of his favorite yarns from the Texas hill country about the Army recruiter 
who went out to scare up some new boys during World War II. He found one big 
fellow, pronounced him physically fit and submitted him to the mental test. 

Suppose he was standing beside the town’s lone rail track and saw a train 
coming from the north at 80 m.p.h. and on the same track another train roaring 
toward him from the south at equal speed. What would he do? The recruit, said 
Johnson, thought a few seconds, then brightened and responded, “I'd run home 
and get my brother.” The recruiter had never heard that answer, and asked what 
for. Said the young man: “My brother's never seen a train wreck.” 

There is a feeling in Washington that we are gathering at the side of the track 
to watch a gigantic economic train wreck one of these days, and nobody seems 
inclined to do much but ask his brother along for the spectacle. The dismal eco- 
nomic reports this week—slow growth, housing starts down, deficits unabated— 
heightened the foreboding even while the 
politicians celebrated tax reform and Rea- 
gan rode horses at his ranch. 

Horace Busby, a political analyst who 
$ got his start under Johnson and who has 

been as right as anybody in this town about 
long-range prospects, takes a decidedly 
pessimistic view. “Washington has retreat- 
ed into a surreal world where values are so 
reversed that fantasy is fact, evasion is 
honesty and irresponsibility is a cause for 
pride,” he says. 

While professing a horror of deficits, 
Washington has made them mountainous. 
While trumpeting tax cuts, the Federal 
Government last year took 19% more from 
the private sector than it did in 1982. Last 
year’s farm bill, advertised as a cost saver by 
Democrats and Republicans, will triple 
(yes, triple), to $25.5 billion, the cost of sup- 
porting crops over what we paid just two 
years ago. 

Military spending, supposed target of 
budget cutters, always goes up after every 
legislator takes care of his home project. “It 
results from the continuing flight from reali- 
ty,” says Busby, who remembers the horri- 
fied exclamations when it was first an- 
nounced that the nation would run deficits 

at the rate of $200 billion a year. “We've lived with that four years now, and those 
deficits no longer have any effect at all. Nobody pays any attention. We are numb.” 

Within a few feet of Ronald Reagan’s White House office a high official 
said worriedly, “It could take a crisis before this country comes to grips with 
the economic problem it faces.” And on Capitol Hill, one of the handful of 
men who run the place mused, “Democracies don’t do what they ought to do 
until events leave them no choice.” The White House blames Congress for 
not cutting spending, and Congress blames the White House for not raising 
revenues. With that kind of talk, you can hear the locomotives gaining speed. 

A growing number of Government experts suggest that if the American 
economy fails now, the consequences may be more disastrous than at any oth- 
er time in our history. “Reagan could go from the most popular President of 
these times to the most reviled,” says Busby. “‘A crisis now is apt to go beyond 
just economics. We would have a nation in social upheaval.” 

That is strong stuff, even if it does come from outside the Administration. 
And there are indications from inside that some of Reagan’s Cabinet have got 
a whiff of the same fear. Labor Secretary William Brock, Trade Ambassador 
Clayton Yeutter, Commerce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige, Treasury Secre- 
tary James Baker and Secretary of State George Shultz now form an informal 
consortium alarmed about the ominous debt and convinced there must be a 
major new effort to bring spending and revenue more in line. The U.S. econo- 
my is not strong enough to carry the twin burdens of defense and social 
spending heaped so high, these men believe. They have not begun to meet asa 
group, but their views are joined. Maybe they have heard the trains coming. 
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Treasury Secretary Baker: quiet alarm 




















Doomed Journey 


Tracking the KAL tragedy 
our assignment is to find that it was 


“y' ; bs 
an intruder,” a Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Minister told Seymour Hersh when he 
arrived in Moscow in 1984. The dogged re- 
porter was beginning his investigation into 
Korean Air Lines Flight 007, which the So- 
viets shot down in their airspace on its way 
from Anchorage to Seoul, killing all 269 

aboard. Had Hersh indeed uncovered 
proof that the plane was on a spy mission, 
he would have scored one of the scoops of 
the century. Instead he has done some- 
thing no less impressive: followed where 
the facts led him and produced a gripping 
account undistorted by preordained con- 
clusions. “I spent the next two years inves- 
ligating,” he writes in the September issue 
of the A¢lantic, “and found that Flight 007 
was not on an intelligence-gathering mis- 
sion for the CIA or any other agency of the 
United States or South Korea.” 

That conclusion is convincing coming 
from Hersh, who has written a string of 
notable exposés of the CIA for the New 
York Times, won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1970 for his accounts of the My Lai mas- 
sacre and published a scathing book on 
Henry Kissinger, The Price of Power. His 
Atlantic article is excerpted from his book 
on Flight 007, The Target Is Destroyed, 
which will be published next month by 
Random House. 

Hersh does not completely exonerate 
Washington. American intelligence offi- 
cials, he says, quickly learned from inter- 
cepts of internal Soviet communications 
that panicky Soviet air-defense officials 
had not realized their target was a civilian 
airliner, Yet the U.S. continued to insist in 
public that the shootdown was a callous 
act of murder. President Reagan and his 
top advisers, Hersh argues, “chose to look 
the other way when better information 
became available.” Attributing the way- 
ward course of Flight 007 to the “ordinary 
human failings of the Korean Air Lines 
crew,” Hersh presents new evidence that 
supports a scenario first posited by Harold 
Ewing, a commercial pilot from South 
Carolina who conducted his own investi- 
gation. It is a sophisticated version of the 
theory that the flight engineer made criti- 
cal mistakes in entering the plane’s take- 
off longitude into the inertial navigation 
system. Hersh concludes that to save time 
and fuel, the pilot intentionally skipped 
one navigation way point and, while over 
the ocean, left the cockpit to sit with some 
important passengers. 

The most intriguing aspects of 
Hersh’s account are the details he has un- 
earthed about how U.S. spy planes in the 
North Pacific observe Soviet missile tests 
and intercept communications. One of 
these missions was under way the night of 
the disaster. The U.S. electronically mon- 
itored the path of the KAL jet, but the in- 
formation, says Hersh, “was not under- 




















Hersh last week with his book behindhim _ 
Neither a spy mission nor callous murder. 





stood, or ‘analyzed,’ in time to warn Flight 
007.” Later, Hersh says, U.S. data con- 
firmed that the Soviets had thought the 
passenger plane was one of the spy flights. 
Secret intercepts by the National Security 
Agency, which were described to Hersh, 
reveal that the Soviet officials in the re- 
gion had trouble getting a secure voice 
link to Moscow that night, initially had to 
use an open line and were put on hold 
waiting for authorization to shoot. Even 
after word came that “the target is de- 
stroyed,” the Soviets were unsure what 
they had downed. 


ike the Kennedy assassination, the 

KAL incident has created a cottage 
industry of conspiracy theorists. R.W. 
Johnson, a politics don at Oxford Univer- 
sity, has written Shootdown, which offers 
the hypothesis that the flight was a sur- 
veillance mission designed by the CIA to 
test Soviet radar capabilities. But Johnson 
provides no direct evidence for this theory 
other than that it “fits—or can be made to 
fit—just about all the known facts about 
the 007 tragedy.” David Pearson, a doc- 
toral candidate at Yale, has argued in the 
Nation magazine that top US. officials 
must have known at the time that KAL 
007 was off course and did nothing to 
avert the disaster, perhaps because they 
hoped to gain intelligence data. 
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Hersh’s explanations in the Aflantic | 


seem far more convincing. They involve | 


no conspiracies or even any evil intent on 
either side. Yet that is hardly reassuring. 
It is in some ways more frightening to be 
reminded just how fragile sophisticated 


| military systems are and how frail their 


4 


human operators can be. 
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No Yield 
The U.S. resists a test ban 
ikhail Gorbachev, supersalesman, 


M was al it again, making a disarming- 
ly simple offer that seemed hard to refuse. 
If the U.S. would follow the U.S.S.R. in 
halting all nuclear testing, said the Soviet 
leader, the agreement would be “some 
kind of prologue” to eliminating nuclear 
weapons. In a televised speech, Gorba- 
chev announced that his moratorium on 
underground testing, which began in Au- 
gust 1985, would be extended for a fourth 
time, to Jan. 1, 1987. He even suggested 
that a comprehensive test-ban treaty 
might be signed at a summit meeting with 
President Reagan this year. 

Seeing nothing new, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s response was swift and 
negative. “A nuclear testing moratori- 
um,” said White House Spokesman Larry 
Speakes, “is not in the security interests of 
the United States, our friends or our al- 
lies.” The Administration reiterated its 
objections: the U.S. must continue testing 
to check the reliability of its stockpiles, a 
ban could not be properly verified, further 
testing is needed to develop new warheads 
for the nation’s modern arsenal. The Pres- 
ident’s aides do not like to mention that a 
ban would also slow development of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. 

Many officials were quick to criticize 
Gorbachev's overtures as transparent 
public relations stunts. “It’s one more 
chance for Gorbachev to try to make the 
Soviet Union look like it’s pursuing 
peace,” said a Western diplomat, “while 
the White House goes on endangering the 
world.” But the Soviets’ campaign has 
been effective, particularly in Western 
Europe (with the notable exception of 
France), and some analysts think the U.S. 
should be more flexible. Former Defense 
Secretary James Schlesinger faults the 
Administration for “losing the initiative” 
in the arms-control game. He suggests 
that the U'S. resist a complete moratori- 
um but negotiate either an 
agreement for a lower test- 
blast ceiling (up to 15 kilo- 
tons) or a quota system 
limiting the number of 
detonations. 

But such concessions 
are unlikely. Even as Gor- 
bachev was renewing his 
test-ban offer, the Penta- 
to 
equip B-52 bombers with 
cruise missiles at a pace 
that would break the unratified SALT II 
treaty limits by mid-November. The de- 
fense budget passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, however, would cut off mon- 
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Gorbachev 


U.S. to exceed SALT II weapons levels. The 
House also demanded a halt to any nucle- 
ar testing above the level of a single 
| 
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pac Henry Sherrill was a mediocre 
postman. After 16 months as a part- 
| time letter carrier for the post office in 
Edmond, Okla. (pop. 47,000), Sherrill was 
still receiving complaints from his man- 
agers about misdirected mail and tardy 
performance. Last week, after two super- 
visors reprimanded him, Sherrill told a lo- 
cal steward for the American Postal 
Workers Union that he was being mis- 
treated. “I gotta get out of here,” he said 

Instead, the angry mailman returned 
the next morning with a vengeance. At 
about 7 a.m. he strode into the post office 
in his blue uniform, toting three pistols 
and ammunition in a mailbag 
slung over his shoulder. With- 
out a word, he gunned down 
Richard Esser, one of the super- 
visors who had criticized him, 
and fellow Postman Mike 
Rockne, grandson of the fam- 
| Ous Notre Dame football coach 
Knute Rockne. 

The gunman then chased a 
group of fleeing employees 
through a side exit, shooting one 
man, who later died in the park- 
ing lot. Bolting several doors, he sought out 
workers cowering under tables and in cubi- 
cles, killing three people in one work sta- 
tion, five in another. Debbie Smith was 
sorting letters when the shooting started. “I 
froze. I couldn't run. He came to shoot the 
clerks in the box section next to mine. I just 
knew I was next.” But as she hid, Sherrill 
passed her by and opened fire on the next 
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The gunman 


section. As Smith ran for the front door, 
she said, “I could hear all the clerks 
screaming as they were shot.” Another em- 
ployee escaped by locking herself in a vault 
where stamps are kept. Two other survi- 
vors hid in a broom closet 

Minutes after the shooting started, po- 


| lice arrived outside the post office. For 45 


minutes they tried to communicate with 
the gunman by telephone and bullhorn 
There was no response. When an Ed- 
mond SWAT team finally stormed the 
building at 8:30 a.m., they found Sherrill’s 
body amid the carnage. After killing 14 
people and wounding six, he had pumped 
. a bullet into his own head. 

It was the third worst mass 
murder in US. history, and like 
its two more grisly predeces- 
sors, it took place in a setting as 
ordinary and familiar as any in 
American life. Twenty years 
ago this month, Charles Whit- 
man climbed a tower on the 
University of Texas campus at 
Austin and gunned down 14 
people. The bloodiest rampage 
by a lone gunman on a single 
day was waged by James Oliver Huberty, 
who murdered 21 victims, many of them 
children, in a McDonald’s restaurant 
in San Ysidro, Calif., in 1984. In the past 
two decades, random mass slayings have 
become increasingly common in the U.S 
It is a phenomenon peculiar to the late 
20th century: a single twisted soul slaugh- 
tering near or total strangers, acting 
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Aftermath of the massacre: police and medical personnel carry off a victim; survivors are comforted outside the post office 


“Crazy Pat’s” Revenge 


A postman kills 14 co-workers in Oklahoma 


on a vague, incomprehensible motive. 

Like so many other mass murderers, 
serial killers and assassins, Sherrill, 44, 
was described as a quiet loner. He was un- 
married and apparently had no close 
friends, although he was a ham-radio nut 
who made calls as far away as Australia 
After his mother’s death in 1978, he con- 
tinued to live in the modest white frame 
house they had shared in Oklahoma City, 
13 miles south of Edmond. An ex-Marine 
and expert marksman, he served in the 
Air National Guard as a handgun instruc- 
tor; two of the weapons he used for his 
rampage were taken from the National 
Guard armory 

Over the years Sherrill had worked as 
an electronics technician and radio-store 
salesman, but he had never held a job for | 
very long. Around the neighborhood he | 
was known as a Peeping Tom. “Every- 
body hated him,” says Neighbor Gerald | 
Cash. “He'd prowl around at night, look- 
ing in people’s windows.” Children taunt- 
ed him with nicknames like “Crazy Pat,” 
and Sherrill would often chase them in 
a rage 

Last week citizens of Edmond, one of 
Oklahoma's most prosperous communi- 
ties, tried to console one another in the af- 
termath of the senseless horror. Still shak- 





| en, postal employees returned to the office 


the morning after the tragedy. The brown 
linoleum floor had been freshly cleaned 
and waxed. Wreaths and baskets of flow- 
ers decorated the building and grounds 
Along their routes, letter carriers found 
flowers and notes of condolence in mail- 
boxes. Read one: “We cry with you, we 
pray for you, we care about you, our 
friends.” By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Edmond 
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Troubled Karma for the Krishnas 





The murder ofa disgruntled disciple sparks a grand jury probe 


he case of Steven Bryant, who was 
found shot dead in his van in Los An- 
geles last May, might have slipped into 
oblivion were it not for the victim’s repu- 
tation. Bryant, 33, was widely known as a 
longtime Hare Krishna who had turned 
against the sect in recent years. A bit ofa 
crank, he bounced between West 
Virginia and California telling 
lawmen that the ever chanting, 
saffron-robed, pig-tailed, panhan- 
dling sect had turned corrupt. 
Bryant accused the Hare 
Krishnas of child abuse, drug 
dealing and systematic violence. 
He charged that the Krishna tem- 
ple near Moundsville, W. Va.—a 
4,000-acre community called New 
Vrindaban that features an Oz-like 
palace decorated with gold leaf— 
was becoming like the Rev. Jim 
Jones’ notorious People’s Temple. 
Law officers like Sheriff Don- 
ald Bordenkircher of Marshall 
County, W. Va., decided that Bry- 
ant’s stories contained everything 
but substance. They dismissed his 
fear of being on a Hare Krishna hit list— 
until he was murdered. Now authorities 
are reconsidering some of Bryant's tales. 
California police have charged Thomas 
Dresher, 37, a former Krishna devotee 
from New Vrindaban, with Bryant’s slay- 
ing. Meanwhile, police in West Virginia 
have uncovered evidence to charge 


Dresher and an ex-sect member, Daniel 
Reid, 31, with murder in connection with 
the 1983 disappearance of yet another 
Krishna, Charles St. Denis. 

Inquiries by the FBI and the state po- 
lice are under way in West Virginia. Wil- 
liam Kolibash, U.S. Attorney for north- 





At West Virginia's Palace of Gold: “differences of opinion” 


ern West Virginia, will impanel a grand 
jury Sept. 15 to probe possible murder 
conspiracy and drug dealing at New Vrin- 
daban. Said Kolibash: “The Bryant homi- 
cide triggered the inquiry.” 

Suspicions about the sect have circu- 
lated since 1979, when California Temple 
Leader Alexander Kulik was convicted of 
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distributing heroin. He was also accused, 
with others, of laundering drug money 
through an investment company, Prasa- 
dam Distributors, controlled by sect 
members. The new questions could hardly 
have come at a worse time for the Hare 
Krishna movement in the U.S. (member- 
ship: about 3,000). Since the death in 1977 
of Founder Srila Prabhupada, the sect has 
split into mutually hostile factions. The 
internal trouble was dramatized publicly 
last fall when a disillusioned devotee 
bludgeoned the leader of the West Virgin- 
ia temple, Kirtanananda Swami 
Bhaktipada. The assailant is serv- 
ing a 15-month prison term in 
West Virginia. 

Bhaktipada, 48, who was left 
partly deaf and slightly lame by 
the bludgeoning, dismisses the 
West Virginia investigations as 
“absurd.” He claims that Bryant 
began attacking the sect because 
he thought it had caused his wife to 
leave him. “He was vindictive,” 
says Bhaktipada. Is there dissen- 
sion within the Krishna temples? 
The guru concedes, “We have dif- 
ferences of opinion.” 

Investigators admit that the 
Hare Krishnas’ penchant for se- 
crecy will make it hard to find out 
what goes on in the inner sanctum, 
Still, according to U.S. Attorney Koli- 
bash, the authorities will have more le- 
verage when the grand jury takes over the 
probe. He adds that he is determined to 
find out “who calls the shots.” As Steve 
Bryant’s end attests, that is not merely a 
figure of speech. — By Frank Trippett. 
Reported by Elizabeth Taylor/Moundsville 
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Bad Rap 


I ts driving beat and chanted lyrics echo the pulse and pitch 
of inner-city streets. But rap music also draws out a mean- 
er side of ghetto life: gang violence. When some 14,500 fans 
poured into Long Beach Arena near Los Angeles last week 
for a concert featuring the popular rap group Run-D.M.C., 
more than 300 members of black and Hispanic street gangs 
swarmed through the crowd, attacking everyone around 
them. Audience members struck back with metal chairs and 
whatever else came to hand, until police armed with batons 
broke up the concert. Forty-five people were injured, includ- 
ing a man who was stabbed. The rioting was the fourth major 
outbreak of violence on Run-D.M.C.’s “Raising Hell” tour 
this summer, following earlier incidents in Pittsburgh, New 
York City and St. Louis that left 39 injured. 

The next day, fearing another bloody melee, officials at 
the Hollywood Palladium canceled a Run-D.M.C. concert. 
The band, however, blamed lax security for the riot. Joseph 
(“Run”) Simmons, 21, who with Partner Daryll (“D.M.C.”) 
McDaniels became the first rap artist to produce a platinum 
album (1 million copies sold), defended his group. “Rap mu- 
sic has nothing to do with crack or crime,” he said. “Check 
my lyrics. I’m a role model for kids, and I go out of my way to 
give them a positive message.” 

Indeed, rappers have produced songs that urge kids to 
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stay in school and avoid crime and drugs. The majority of 
rap lyrics are concerned with nothing more volatile than 
partying and macho boasting. Yet since rap became popular 
several years ago, many performances have been marred by 
brutality. Says Public Safety Commissioner John Norton of 
Pittsburgh, where teenagers went on a window-smashing 
rampage after a Run-D.M.C. concert in June: “There is ab- 
solutely no doubt in my mind that rap music spurs violence.” 
Many figures in the entertainment industry contend that 
rap is no more aggressive than heavy metal, punk and other 
types of highly charged rock 'n’ roll. Rejecting the notion 
that rap is inherently violent, Psychiatrist Alvin Poussaint of 
Harvard explains that “rap music really comes from inner- 
city street kids, some of 


=> whom are gang mem- 
E bers immersed in antiso- 
: ‘a ex cial behavior.” Promot- 


ers have found that 
when guards are trained 
to spot gang colors and | 
bar potential trouble- 
makers, rap concerts are 
trouble free. Meanwhile, 
Run-D.M.C. is proceed- 
ing with the final week 
of its tour, hoping to 
raise a little less hell. 
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YOUR PC WANTS YOU 
TO GIVEIT THE SAME ADVANTAGE 
YOU GIVE YOUR TAPE DECK 
AND VCR. 


Its only fair. Not to mention logical. PC’s want to 
perform as well as all your other sophisticated elec- 
tronic equipment. If you're like millions of informed 
people throughout the world, you rely on the 
ultimate in audio and video recording performance. 
You rely on TDK. 

Well, you should also rely on TDK when it comes 
to your computer. TDK's Floppy Disks provide the 
same consistently high performance. The same 
level of absolute quality. Which is understandable 
since all TDK products share an unparalleled level 
of technical superiority that spans over 50 years. 


Northeastern Region: 516-625-0100; Southern Region: 404-948-1346; Midwestern Region: 312-676-5356; Western Region: 714-863-1844 


In fact, TDK is the world's largest manufacturer 
of magnetic media. 

What's more, they're also a major producer of 
electronic component parts, including the most 
sophisticated heads for disk drives. What a stra- 
tegic advantage! With vital “inside” information like 
that, it's no wonder their disks provide error-free 
performance. 

So, if you want to put a smile on your computers 
face, choose from TDK's family of 5.25-inch stan- 
dard, 5.25-inch High Density and 3.5-inch No-Risk™ 
Disks. It's to you and your PC's advantage. 





© 1986 TDK Electronics Corp. 








The Roots of Dorothy Redford 











Some 2,000 descendants ofa plantation’s slaves come home 


lex Haley’s Roots got her started. 

When she first read that epic recon- 
struction of a black family’s odyssey from 

| freedom in Africa to slavery and emanci- 
pation in Virginia, Dorothy Spruill Red- 
ford could trace her family only as far 
back as her grandparents. But Haley’s ge- 
nealogical pilgrimage impelled her to one 
of her own. For Redford, 43, a brisk, hard- 
driving welfare department supervisor in 
Portsmouth, Va., the quest would last a 
decade and grow into an obsession, an ir- 
resistible desire to light up the 
dark past. 

Redford’s off-duty hours and 
vacations turned into a blur of 
musty documents and marathon 
interviews of old people with tat- 
tered memories. The riddle of her 
origins, she discovered, lay in the 
North Carolina coastal! plain 
around Edenton, Creswell and 
Columbia. Her research filled file 
drawers, boxes and shelves all 
over her house, and has finally 
been collected into a 350-page 
manuscript. What started as a di- 
gest of her own genealogy ended 
up being nothing less than a fam- 
ily tree of all the descendants of 
the slaves—bearing 21 different 
surnames—who once worked on 
one of North Carolina’s grand 
plantations, Somerset, just out of 
Creswell on Phelps Lake. 

As a result, 154-year-old 
Somerset Place, now a state his- 
torical site, will be the scene 
this Saturday of a homecoming 
unique in American history. 
Some 2,000 descendants of the 
Somerset slaves are expected to 
converge from all over the nation 
at the ancestral home most had 
never seen or even heard of until 
Redford contacted them. They 
are, says Redford, “people who 
have never truly been home be- 


ing to be like one big family reunion.” 
In the program Redford and others 
have planned, even the feature events—a 
concert of spirituals, an art exhibition, the 
re-enactment of a slave wedding, a blues 
performance, an exhibition of African 
dances, a display of Somerset artifacts— 
are sure to be secondary. The day’s high- 
lights can only be the discoveries, sur- 
prises, delights, touchings and twinges 
that are bound to occur among people 
| newly aware that they spring from a 





A pilgrim into the past, amid pieces of her vast research 





was kin to Redford until she began her re- 
search; and the owner of a trophy-making 
firm in Hillside, NJ... William Dennis 
Boughton, 52. Says Boughton: “T'll be go- 
ing to see the joy of others.” 

There will be no slave quarters to see; 
the last were torn down in the 1930s. But the 
pale yellow plantation house still stands, 
with its green shutters, 14 rooms and veran- 
da and upstairs gallery extending the width 
of the 53-ft. front. Elsie Reeves Baum, 71, 
of Creswell, expects the day to swing from 
sad to happy as she and others walk among 
the ghosts of their forebears and the splen- 
did cypress trees they planted. Says she: 
“They sang the same spirituals we sing. 
‘Steal Away to Jesus!’ And ‘All o God's 
_ Chillun Got Shoes’... For us to 
= walk on the soil where they 
= walked—there is going to be some | 
= crying and everything.” 
5 A few men and women | 
whose parents were slaves will be | 
there, among them retired Farm- | 
er-Logger Ludie Bennett, 83, of 
Creswell. He is one of ten chil- | 
dren fathered by Darius Bennett, 
who was born into slavery in 
1854 and who lived until 1948. 
Says Bennett of the homecoming: 
“It’s a great thing. People should 
know their people.” What stories 
had Bennett's father told of life as 
a slave child? “About what you 
imagine,” says Bennett. “All they 
did was what the finger pointed 
at, what they were told to do.” 
Says Redford, in an aside: “When 
you talk with Ludie, you really 
understand how close we still are 
to the time of slavery.” 

Dorothy Redford will bring 
along her immediate family, a to- 
tal of 17, including Daughter 
Deborah, 23, six brothers and sis- 
ters, their children, and her par- 
ents, Grady and Louise Little- 
john Spruill. Although she was 
born when the family lived in Co- 
lumbia, only eight miles from | 
Somerset Place, Redford had no | 
idea that the family line led to the 
plantation. She was able to make 














fore.” The Aug. 30 gathering 
comes exactly two centuries after 
80 slaves arrived from Africa aboard the 
brig Camden to help carve from the 
swamp a plantation where as many as 328 
slaves would eventually labor. 

Dottie Redford, whose high cheek- 
bones once gave her the now abandoned 
notion that her family was part American 
Indian, walked the green grounds of Som- 
erset last week with almost proprietorial 
ease as she helped prepare for the big day. 
She has spent so much time at the planta- 
tion that Bill Edwards, the site manager, 
finally slipped her a key to use at will. 
When some Somerset descendants mo- 
seyed up from nearby Creswell to eyeball 
the preparations, Redford greeted them, 
and they her, in the lilting tones familiar 
everywhere as the voice of kinship. “Hello 
there, sugar.” “How you doin’, darlin’?” 
Said Redford: “The whole thing’s go- 





The search for family history grew into an obsession 


common past, a time carried forward in 
the sometimes accidentally transformed 
names of long-dead slave owners: Baum, 
Bennett, Littlejohn, Palin, Phelps, Reavis, 
Reevis, Blunt, Blount, Honeyblue, Hor- 
niblue and Dickson, among others. 

An orthopedic surgeon from Rich- 
mond, William Brickhouse, 35, will be 
there, walking the grounds that his great- 
great-grandfather may once have tilled 
So will a Rochester chemist, William 
Baum, 44. Likewise the Democratic lead- 
er of the Maryland senate, Clarence W 
Blount, 65; a chef from New London, 
Conn., Archie Dunbar, 24; an elder of the 
Gospel Temple Church of Christ in Man- 
hattan, Joseph Baum, 65; one of Redford’s 
high school classmates, Herman Bonner. 
45, of Portsmouth, Va., an aircraft-main- 
tenance manager who did not know he 





the connection when she discov- 
ered a bill of sale in the Chowan 
County courthouse showing that her ear- 
liest known antecedent, Elsy Littlejohn, 
born in 1796, and eight children were sold 
by the Littlejohn plantation in Edenton to 
Josiah Collins, owner of Somerset. In the 
North Carolina state archives, she found 
a private collection of some 2.000 pages of 
letters, slave inventories, bills and memo- 
randums from the Somerset plantation. 
How did the breakthroughs feel? Says 
Redford: “With the past opening up, you 
feel more complete, you feel whole.” 
Redford hopes the homecoming 
crowd enjoys some such feeling. They 
will, she thinks, if they set aside their rage 
at the hideous fact of slavery and let new 
knowledge make them feel more com- 
plete. This, she says, is what she means 
when she speaks of the homecoming as a 
“healing.” —By Frank Trippett/Somerset 
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On the Intellectual Ramparts 





New think tanks are advocating as well as incubating ideas 


A sthe day drew near fora House voteon 
aid to the Nicaraguan conrras, the 
Heritage Foundation massed its forces on 
behalf of the rebel troops. In its snug ma- 
roon auditorium just a few blocks from the 
Capitol, it held an all-day seminar for con- 
gressional! staffers. The guests of honor 
two top contra officers and a Nicaraguan 
opposition journalist. A week later Heri- 
tage issued a brisk nine-page report titled 
Nicaragua's Terrorist Connection, copies 
of which were distributed by hand to all 
Congressmen and to targeted staff mem- 
bers. Heritage’s pro-contra blitz was on. 

The reign of the pensive, passive, 
pipe-smoking Washington think tank 
is under assault. These venerable re- 
search institutions, which sprang upin 
the first decades of this century, are 
being upstaged by groups of intellectu- 
al crusaders that helped make the Re- 
publicans the party ofideas and paved 
the way for Ronald Reagan’s election 
The new “advocacy tanks” see them- 
selves as more than merely idea incu- 
bators; they also take on the task of 
selling those ideas. 

As a result, traditional think 
tanks, like the American Enterprise 
Institute, are finding it harder to 
maintain their public influence and 
attract funds from corporations and 
private foundations, A.E.I., once 
Washington's most influentia! cita- 
del of mainstream conservative poli- 
cy research, has perhaps been the 
most seriously injured by the rise of 
the advocacy tanks. In 1980 it 
looked as though A.E.I. would be 
the darling of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration. But as the advocacy tanks 
sprang up, it became clear that the 


ests could get together, discuss the facts 
and reach some kind of policy consensus.” 

But when Reagan swept into Wash- 
ington, his appointments gave bureau- 
cratic access to a different league of play- 
ers: “movement conservatives,” who had 
a specific and radical agenda in mind. 
“The conservative elite,” says Sidney Blu- 
menthal, author of the forthcoming book 
The Rise of the Counter-Establishment, 
“sees itself as a counter to the liberal es- 
tablishment, which includes not only lib- 
erals but traditional Republicans. Institu- 
tion by institution, the conservatives have 





Edwin Feulner Jr., president of the Heritage Foundation 


staff for the programs of the New Frontier 
and Great Society. Although Heritage is 
far more overtly ideological, it plays much 
the same role today. Its president, Edwin 
Feulner Jr., gives his foundation credit for 
nudging the Administration toward tax 
reform, conceiving the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, directing aid to Angolan Rebel 
Leader Jonas Savimbi, and singling out 
domestic programs to be slashed from the 
federal budget. Says one Washington ob- 
server: “For all practical purposes, the 
Heritage Foundation today is a closer, 
more integrated part of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration than, say, the Energy De- 
partment.” Whatever the policy battle, 
says Feulner, Heritage is there, “provid- 
ing the intellectual ammunition.” 

Heritage’s rapid rise and its special 
relationship with the Reagan Adminis- 
tration have set an example for 
scores of organizations, most of 
them on the right (see chart). They 
have begun putting in place a 
’ national network of movement 
conservatives. 

The ascendancy of these conser- 
vative advocacy tanks has caused 
consternation among the older, 
more established think tanks. “The 
problem,” says Thomas Hughes, 
president of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, “is 
how to operate in this sea of ideolo- 
gy. We find ourselves in the surpris- 
ing position of being the custodians | 
of what we always thought were the 
rules of the game, getting people of 
different points of view to interact 
under the same roof.” During the 
contra aid debate, for example, Car- 
negie sent two of its senior asso- 
ciates, Robert Leiken and Peter 
Bell, to testify before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee: one for, 
one against. 

The older think tanks still staff 
their offices with well-known scholars 





thoughtful, stodgy institute was not 
at the cutting edge of influence. Cor- 
porate givers, who want a return on their 
money as well as some deep thinking, not- 
ed the change. After years of steady in- 
creases, donations declined slightly this 
past year. The institute had to cut planned 
spending by 25% during the past year and 
reduce its 154-member staff by about 45 
Think tanks are privately funded. 
nonprofit, tax-exempt foundations dedi- 
cated to public-policy research. Tradi- 
tional ones may be slightly to the right or 
to the left of center, but they have made a 
show of evenhandedness in presenting 
their research. In the depths of their 
Washington buildings. ideas simmered 
until they percolated into books and 
monographs that laid the foundation for 
legislation. “These groups.” says James A 
Smith, a historian at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund in Manhattan who is writing 
a book on public-policy organizations, 
“were inspired by the belief that people of 
divergent political viewpoints and inter- 


Providing intellectual ammunition for the conservatives. 


built up an infrastructure in the shadow of 
the liberal establishment, to combat and 
finally to overthrow it. The think tanks 
are obviously an important part of the 
movement.” Blumenthal calls the growth 
of this conservative intellectual elite “the 
most dramatic political development in 
recent American history.” 

Heritage, launched in 1973 by Colora- 
do brewing magnate Joseph Coors, was 
quick to take advantage of the new atmo- 
sphere of advocacy. “We are the intellec- 
tual shock troops of the conservative revo- 
lution,” says Burton Pines, a Heritage vice 
president. Reagan, a guest at several Her- 
itage dinners since taking office, gave ita 
fitting accolade in 1981 when he called it 
“that feisty new kid on the conservative 
block.” The foundation has gone from a 
start-up budget of $250,000 to $11.5 mil- 
lion this year. 

During the 1960s, the Brookings Insti- 
tution acted almost as a policy-planning 





and former Government officials 
awaiting their next appointments. 
Brookings (1986 budget: $14.5 million) is 
the grande dame of the genre, with a history 
that goes back to 1916. Though in the 1960s 
it became entrenched on the liberal front. 
today Brookings calls itself centrist. Among 
its leading lights: Economic Studies Direc- 
tor Alice Rivlin, former head of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office; and Senior Fellow 
Charles Schultze, chief economic adviser 
during the Carter Administration. 

A.E.I. (1986 budget: $12.4 million), 
begun in 1943 with a business orientation, 
became a conservative counterpart to 
Brookings. It has an active publication 
and program schedule featuring Gerald 
Ford and Jeane Kirkpatrick. Carnegie 
(1986 budget: $5.4 million) was created in 
1910 by Industrialist Andrew Carnegie 
and now specializes in foreign policy mat- 
ters. Georgetown University’s Center for 
Strategic and International Studies (1986 
budget: $9 million) was founded in 1962 
and serves as a roost for Henry Kissinger, 
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Zbigniew Brzezinski, James Schlesinger 
and Robert McFarlane. 

At Heritage things work differently. 
Youthful policy analysts in Wallabees 
and khakis bustle through the halls of 
Heritage’s new $9.5 million headquarters 
carrying reports they have just finished 
writing. Average age: 32. Average experi- 
ence in Government: none. “These are lit- 
tle nobodies,” sniffs an official from a 
competing institution. In fact, most are 
dedicated conservatives who have yet to 
make their names. 

The success of the advocacy tanks has 
spawned other tax-exempt offshoots. One 
new hybrid, which mixes the role of a 
think tank with that of a political-action 
committee, is connected to candidates 
with presidential aspirations. Then there 
are the “vanity tanks,” whose existence 
centers on an individual, typically the 
founder. One example: the Ethics and 
Public Policy Center, founded by Ernest 
Lefever. Whether such organizations can 
survive after their original leader is gone 
is unclear. The Hudson Institute, Herman 
Kahn’s future-oriented think tank, went 
through a precarious time financially af- 
ter Kahn's death in 1983, and still has not 
recaptured the prestige it once enjoyed. 

The only major think tank with a left- 
ish lean is the Institute for Policy Studies 
(1986 budget: $1.8 million), which started 
up in 1963. In recent years I.P.S. has done 
studies that criticize U.S. policies on hu- 
man rights, disarmament and the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. “We would nev- 
er do five-page reports like Heritage 
because the problems the country faces 
are too serious, and we have too much re- 
spect for the legislators,” says Director 
Robert Borosage. Nevertheless, when 
I.P.S. completes a planned three-year, 
multimillion-dollar expansion, it intends 
to hold more congressional briefings and 
press briefings. “We want to take a much 
more visible role,” says Borosage. 

At the moment, however, much of the 
vigorous advocacy on the left is coming 
from citizens’ organizations dedicated to 
particular causes, such as exposing human 
rights abuses in authoritarian regimes, 
supporting programs to revitalize urban 
areas, protecting civil liberties, and en- 
hancing the welfare of the poor and home- 
less. But the ability of the left to 
nurture innovative ideas has been 
hampered by its lack of new research 
institutes with well-funded facilities 
and staffs. 

The movement conservatives and 
their advocacy tanks have settled in 
around Washington, and they are get- 
ting comfortable. Meanwhile, the stolid old 
think tanks, which once helped to hold to- 
gether the center in American politics, are 
trimming their moderate ways to fit the bold 
fashion of this decade’s foundations. “What 
really scares me,” says Historian Smith, “is 
that the center is in trouble. These new | 
tanks are not looking as far ahead as these 
organizations did in the past. What's really 
in trouble is the long-term research and 
planning that gave our politics their prag- 
matic quality.” — By Amy Wilentz | 
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World Policy Institute, 
New York City. Offers a 
global perspective on such 
issues as economics, health 
and security. 
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City. A small think tank that 
looks at budget issues and 
wasteful Pentagon spending. 
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Demonstrating for the right to snooze 





Smile: Here’s 
Your Ticket 


Parked on the shoulder of In- 
terstate 45 between Houston 
and the Galveston beaches, the 
white GMC Blazer appears to 
be a disabled car, until beach- 
bound speeders approach. 
Then they're captured—in a 
flash. A combination camera- 
radar-computer unit snaps the 
car’s license number and the 
driver’s frequently startled 
face, as well as the date, time, 
speed and location. Since May, 
some 1,200 drivers have been 
nailed by the high-tech Dopp- 
ler radar system. The film is de- 
veloped, the license plate num- 
ber matched to the car owner, 
and then the offenders are no- 
tified by mail. Only clearly 
photographed drivers are 
fined. 


Trials ofa 
Dapper Don 


Before he was locked up in 
New York City’s Metropolitan 
Correctional Center last May 
to await trial on racketeering 
charges, reputed Mafia Boss 
John Gotti, 45, was known for 
his expensive Italian suits and 
impeccable grooming. 

But prison can be hard ona 
man, and when Gotti finally 
appeared last week in Brook- 
lyn Federal Court, the “Dap- 
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Gotti’s erstwhile splendor 


per Don” of the tabloids 
showed signs of fashion fa- 
tigue. No tie. No tan. His 
graying hair no longer meticu- 
lously styled. Only a starched 
white pocket handkerchief, 
practically a Gotti trademark, 
hinted of better days as the al- 
leged head of the Gambino 
crime family. While attorneys 
painstakingly questioned pro- 
spective jurors, whose names 
were kept secret for their pro- 
tection, Gotti suffered another 
setback: U.S. District Judge 
Eugene Nickerson ruled that 
during the trial, the boss could 
not eat lunch in the courtroom 
with his attorneys but would 
have to return to the basement 
jail for tuna or ham sand- 
wiches. “Judge,” said the obvi- 
ously annoyed Gotti, “why 
don’t we just not eat?” 


VAGRANTS 
Santa Barbara 
Backs Down 


For seven years lawmakers in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., took a 
tough approach to the growing 
problem of homelessness in the 
affluent city nearest to Presi- 
dent Reagan’s West Coast 
ranch. Anyone who spent a 
night in a public park risked a 
police rousting. But as the 
numbers of dispossessed grew, 
and police began cracking 
down, Santa Barbara came in 
for increasing criticism and 
ridicule, Last week, as Doones- 
bury Cartoonist Garry Tru- 
deau lampooned Santa Barba- 





ra in his comic strip and Mitch 
Snyder, a Washington-based 
activist, threatened to march 
on Santa Barbara on Labor 
Day with thousands of home- 
less people, the city council re- 
lented. Overnight sleeping will 
soon be permitted in certain 
designated public areas, in- 
cluding undeveloped, city- 
owned lots, and cars parked on 
city streets. After next week, 


however, the parks will be 
closed after dark. 

DEFENSE 

Not So 
Stealthy Jets 
The radar-dodging F-19 


Stealth fighter plane, a super- 
secret Air Force project, has 
long been the subject of gossip. 
Tom Clancy features it in his 
new best seller, Red Storm Ris- 
ing, and one toymaker has 
gone so far as to produce a 
12-in. model. Though the Air 
Force will not comment on re- 
ports that the plastic toy is 
80% accurate, as its makers 
claim, sales have been high 
among the Lockheed workers 
in Southern California who 
have had a part in the project 
Last week the status of the 
F-19 became a bit less murky. 
The Washington Post reported 
that about 50 of them are hid- 
den in hangars in the Nevada 
desert and are being flown reg- 
ularly by the Tactical Air 
Command. Once again, there 
was no confirmation from the 
Air Force 





The results of Galveston's candid camera 


WEAPONS 


ALoose 
Cannon 


Robert Dilger’s life revolves 
around the machinery of war. 
A former fighter pilot who 
flew combat missions in Viet 
Nam, he had persuaded the 
Air Force to adapt a 30-mm 
Gatling antitank cannon to its 
A-10 Thunderbolt close air- 
support aircraft. 

After retiring from the 
military in 1980, Dilger, now 
54, became a part-time consul- 
tant to Oregon Republican 
Congressman Denny Smith, 
during which time he tried 
to interest the Pentagon in 
a similar, single-barrel anti- 
tank gun—this one home- 
made. Last week his project 
misfired 

Dilger’s 8-fl. cannon was 
in the back of his Dodge pick- 
up truck when he pulled into 
a gas station in Arlington, Va. 
Afler filling up his gas tank, he 
Started showing the weapon to 
his friend Joseph Donahue, a 
former Army pilot. Suddenly 
the gun slipped and discharged 
a shell, which tore through the 
side of the pickup, ignited a 
gasoline pump, hit a car and 
injured four people, three of 
them seriously. Dilger fled the 
scene but was arrested a short 
distance away. He and Dona- 
hue were charged with violat- 
ing a state law against the 
manufacture or transport of an 
explosive device, and they 
could face up to ten years in 
prison 
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SOVIET UNION 


Anatomy of a Catastrophe 








Moscow blames “gross” human error for the Chernobyl accident 


Violation of the established order in 
preparation for the tests . . . violation of the 
testing program itself and carelessness in 
control of the reactor installation . . . inad- 
equate understanding on the part of the 
personnel of the operating processes in a 
nuclear reactor . loss of a sense of 
danger 


he language was 

thick and bureau- 

cratic, but there it 

was in black and 
white. In an official report to 
the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA), the 
Soviet Union admitted that 
the men and women operat- 
ing the Chernobyl atomic- 
power power plant were re- 
sponsible for the worst 
nuclear-reactor accident in 
history. Said Andronik M. 
Petrosyants, chairman of the 
Soviet Committee for the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy: “The accident took 
place as a result of a whole 
series of gross violations of 
operating regulations by the 
workers.” 

In most other societies, 
an admission of human er- 
ror might seem common- 
place, But not in the Soviet 
Union, where for decades of- 
ficial failures have seldom 
been acknowledged, official 
sins seldom recognized. Di- 
sasters such as plane crashes 
and earthquakes are like 
trees falling in the forest when no one is 
present. No one ever hears the crash 

That is how it was immediately after 
last April's accident at Chernobyl, in the 
Ukraine. Only after furious protests and 
demands for information from Sweden 
and other Western countries did the Sovi- 
ets even admit that anything had oc- 
curred, and then they limited themselves 
to terse statements that only increased 
anxiety over the nature and extent of the 
mishap. The result, of course, was run- 
away rumors. In the absence of credible 
official information, stories began to cir- 
culate of 2,000 or more people dead and 
mass graves dug in the countryside 

The report delivered to the IAEA and 
outlined at a Soviet press conference in 
Moscow last week, was one of the more 
startling examples of a new Soviet open- 





ness. Not only does the two-volume, 430- 
page document assign guilt for the catas- 
trophe but it includes page after page of 
statistics, charts and drawings explaining 
the design and operation of Soviet nuclear 
reactors. The report will serve asa working 
paper at an IAEA meeting this week to dis- 
cuss the international implications of the 


Chernoby! disaster. About 80 nations were 
slated to send delegations. Participants are 
expected to approve a new accord in Sep- 
tember for the sharing of information 
about any future nuclear accidents. Said 
Petrosyants: “The accident at the Cherno- 
byl atomic-power station badly affected 
Soviet atomic-power engineering, and will 
undoubtedly have an effect on the world’s 
atomic-power industry as a whole.” 
While some Westerners found the re- 
port’s analysis distorted and incomplete, 
most were impressed by its thoroughness, 
its spirit of self-criticism and the prompt- 
ness with which it was prepared. Said 
Kennedy Maize, a senior analyst at the 
Washington office of the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists, a group that has been 
critical of the nuclear-power industry: “I 
must confess that I think we know more 
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at this stage about Chernobyl than was 
the case four months after Three Mile Is- 
land,” the much less serious 1979 nuclear 
accident near Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Chernobyl calamity occurred, 
ironically, in the course of a safety test. Ac- 
cording to the report, workers were trying 
to determine how long the reactor’s tur- 
bine generators would con- 
tinue to operate as a result of 
inertia in the event of an un- 
foreseen reactor shutdown. 
To prevent the automatic 
safety systems from interfer- 
ing with the experiment, the 
technicians disconnected 
them, opening the way fora 
chain of fatal mishaps. The 
consequence was an explo- 
sion and fire that for more 
than a week spewed streams 
of radioactive material into 
the atmosphere above the So- 
viet Union and across East- 
ern and Western Europe. 

So far, 31 people who 
were in or near the plant at 
the time of the accident have 
died, and that number only 
begins to state the extent of 
the health damage. Using 
data from the report on the 
levels of human contamina- 
tion, American experts con- 
clude that a total of more 
than 5,000 people are likely 
to die prematurely from 
radiation-induced cancer. 
There will be 10,000 cases of 
thyroid cancer alone, the ex- 
perts predict, resulting in 
1,500 deaths. Though there is still concern 
about contamination in other European 
countries, the information indicates that 
all the premature deaths will be in the So- 
viet Union. 

The region surrounding the plant will 
continue to be dangerous for years to come, 
the report says, with radiation levels as 
much as 2,500 times normal. Officials at 
last week’s news conference said that 
135,000 people have been evacuated from 
an area of more than 300 sq. mi. around the 
plant. Previous estimates were 100,000. 
The evacuees will eventually be housed in 
§2 villages, most of them in the Makarov 
district, west of Kiev. More than 2,000 new 
homes have been occupied, and 5,000 more 
are planned. The houses are being donated 
to the people, and sponsoring agencies, like 
local farm collectives, are giving them food 
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and clothing. The evacuees were forced to 
abandon their contaminated belongings 
when they fled to safety 

Though Chernobyl was a civilian 
atomic-power facility, Soviet officials 
used the accident report as a platform for 
their campaign against the American nu- 
clear-defense program. After first ignor- 
ing and then minimizing the mishap, 
Moscow has tried to establish a link be- 
tween Chernobyl and atomic weapons 
Said the report: “The accident at the 
Chernoby! nuclear-power plant has again 
demonstrated the danger of uncontrolled 
nuclear power and highlighted the de- 
structive consequences to which its mili- 
tary use or damage to peaceful nuclear fa- 
cilities during military operations could 
lead.” And Petrosyants told the press con- 
ference, “The explosion of the smallest 
nuclear warhead would be equal to three 
| Chernobyls.” U.S. officials quickly point- 
ed. out that Moscow’s attempt to link 
Chernobyl to the arms race Was a pre- 
dictable effort to divert attention from its 
own failures. 

Indeed, the Soviet account of Cherno- 
byl revealed that the power-plant explo- 
sion was a case of incompetence on an as- 
tounding scale. According to the report, 
the group of unnamed technicians who 





| were responsible for the disaster commit- 
ted six serious blunders. If any one of 
these mistakes had not been made, Soviet 
officials claimed, the accident would not 
have occurred 

The chain of events began April 25, 
when plant operators began reducing the 
reactor’s power level so that they could 
run the turbine experiment. In order to 
have the machinery operate at low power 
levels, the workers switched off the auto- 
matic control system, thus removing 
emergency restraints designed to prevent 
the reactor from going out of control 
When power dropped too low for the test, 
technicians took steps to bring it back up 
They also removed too many control rods 
Thirty rods must be inserted in the reac- 
tor’s nuclear-fuel assembly at all times 
in order to regulate the chain reaction, 
but Soviet workers took out all but six to 
eight of them. The operators closed off an- 
other safety system that would have auto- 
matically shut the reactor down when the 
turbines stopped. This, said one Soviet of- 
ficial, was a violation of the “most sacred 
rule.” 

At 1:23 a.m. on April 26, the workers 
began the actual experiment by stopping 
power to the tiipbine. Just prior to that, the 
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THE SIX FATAL ERRORS 


The emer- 
| gency cool- 
ing system was 
| turned off to 
| conduct a test. 


The reactor 
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All water 
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The auto- 
matic sig- 
nal that shuts 


reactor was reduced and certain safety de- 
vices were disengaged. The reactor imme- 
diately began to overheat dangerously, 
but since the emergency cooling system 
had been shut off some twelve hours earli- 
er, there was no backup. Within seconds, 
there was a tremendous power surge that 
caused two explosions, blew the roof off 
the reactor building and ignited more 
than 30 fires around the plant. The dam- 
aged reactor core and the graphite sur- 
rounding it began burning at temperatures 
as high as 2,800°F. The fire sent a plume of 
radioactive debris into the upper atmo- 
sphere while Soviet fire fighters in helicop- 
ters frantically tried to extinguish the blaze 
by dumping 5,000 tons of boron, lead and 
other material on the reactor core. They 
did not succeed in putting out the fire until 
twelve days after the accident 

While telling their chilling tale of 
worker incompetence, Soviet officials 
were careful to defend both the concept of 
nuclear power and the overall safety of 
Soviet reactors. Valeri Legasov, first dep- 
uty director of the Kurchatov Atomic En- 
ergy Institute, insisted that the cause of 
the accident was human negligence of 
such extraordinary proportions that a re- 
currence was improbable. “The sequence 
of human actions was so unlikely,’ he 
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control 
rods were pulled 

out of the core. 


The safety 

devices 
that shut down 
the reactor if 
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put was inadver- 
tently lowered 
too much, mak- 
ing it more diffi- 
cult to control. 


pumps were 
turned on, ex- 
ceeding recom- 
mended flow 
rates. 





down the reac- 
tor if the tur- 


bines stop was 
blocked. 





steam pressure 
or water levels 
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off. 
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Acountry copes 
with the worst 


nuclear disaster 
These exclusive TIME 
photos show how the 
people of the stricken 
region are living with their 
nightmare. A boy is 
checked with a Geiger 
counter for radiation at a 
medical center near Kiev. 
Thousands of evacuated 
people will live in new 
villages like this one in the 
Ukraine. Travelers within 
100 miles of the reactor 
are stopped and monitored 
for signs of contamination. 

















said, “that the engineer [who designed the 
plant and its safety systems] did not in- 
clude such a scenario in his project.” 
Though Soviet officials are now re-evalu- 
ating their nuclear-safety program and 
considering more remote locations for 
new plants, the report makes a strong 
pitch for continued use of nuclear power, 
calling it “essential” for future energy 
needs. 

Not all Western experts were satisfied 
with the quality of the information in the 
Soviet report. Victor Gilinsky, a nuclear 
consultant based in Bethesda, Md., and a 
former member of the U.S. Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission, said he did not find 
the “technical discussion up to the stan- 
dard you would expect.” Frank Congel, a 
current staff member at the NRC who is 
in Vienna this week for the IAEA sympo- 
sium, generally praised the report but 
said he intends to pose a lot of questions 
about Soviet contamination statistics and 
procedures. 

Some Western experts thought the re- 
port downplayed the shortcomings of So- 
viet equipment. “The accident was main- 
ly due to human error, but the reactor 
itself is a very old-fashioned type,” said 
Rudolf Schulten, a West German nuclear 
scientist. “The safety philosophy of this 
reactor would never be accepted today by 
any country in the Western world.” 


uclear-power advocates and ad- 
versaries alike were pleased by the 
Soviets’ openness, but there the 
agreement ended. For Don Win- 
ston of the pronuclear Atomic Industrial 
Forum, the report, while “quite frank and 
quite forthcoming,” means little to the 
US., where technology and safety proce- 
dures are much better. For Maize, of the 
Union of Concerned Scientists, the fact 
that the Soviet plant was “run by the Marx 
Brothers” does not preclude similar prob- 
lems in other countries. “It struck me as 
terrifying that this whole comedy of errors 
could actually have taken place,” he says, 
adding that it is “not at all inconsistent 
with what we have seen at U.S. plants.” 
In Europe reaction to the report was 
strong, if only because some Europeans 
are still suffering from the aftereffects of 
Chernobyl. Sweden was one of the coun- 
tries most seriously affected, and last 
week Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson, 
who once accepted nuclear power, gavea 
bitter speech in which he charged that 
“Chernobyl has spread radioactive iodine 
and cesium over our fields, forests, 
marshes and lakes.” The accident has cost 
Sweden at least $144 million in ruined 
food and threatens the livelihood of 
15,000 Lapp nomads who live in central 
Sweden. The reindeer they raise and the 
berries and fish they eat have all been se- 
riously contaminated by radiation. Con- 
cluded Carlsson: “We must get rid of nu- 
clear power.” Sweden plans to phase out 
its twelve plants before the year 2010. 
Concern in other European countries 
remains high. In France, which has 44 
nuclear-power plants, an independent 
group of scientists, farmers and doctors 
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claim they have found significant levels of | 


radioactive cesium in goat cheese, leeks 

| and other foods. In Britain the Foreign 
Office is investigating the possibility of 
bringing international legal action against 
the Soviets in an effort to recover losses 
incurred by sheep farmers who were pre- 

| vented from bringing their animals to 
slaughter because the sheep had eaten 
contaminated grass. 

The investigation of the accident is 
completed, but the cleanup effort at Cher- 
noby! continues. In recent weeks it has 
been slowed to a crawl by a series of tech- 
nical troubles. The biggest problem is to 
encase the reactor, which is still emitting 
dangerous radioactive particles, in a con- 
crete tomb. The Soviets have run short of 

| cement and have had to install a ventila- 
| tion system to prevent heat buildup, 
which might cause new fires and explo- 
sions. The Communist Party daily Pravda 
has criticized the slowness of the effort, 
pointing out that three other nuclear reac- 
tors located on the site cannot resume op- 
eration until the fourth is sealed. “Life 
cannot return to normal in the area until 
the tomb is built,” said Pravda 


Workers cleaning up the site are 


| dressed like surgeons, with white gowns, 
caps and mouth guards. They can spend 
no more than a few minutes in close prox- 
imity to the reactor. Crane and bulldozer 
operators are protected by lead shielding, 
while other equipment is operated by re- 
| mote control. The work is so stressful and 
dangerous that cleanup crews labor for 
two weeks and then are given two weeks 
off at a rest camp called Lesnaya Polyana, 
which means “clearing in the woods.” 
Workers are still scooping up hun- 


trees, but the government is reportedly 
having trouble finding places to bury all 
the radioactive detritus. Water pollution 
remains a serious worry. Concrete barri- 
ers are being built to prevent contaminat- 
ed water from streams and reservoirs near 
Chernobyl! from seeping into the Dnieper 
River, which supplies half the drinking 
water for the Ukrainian capital of Kiev 
(pop. 2.4 million), 80 miles south of the re- 
actor site. Bread and milk factories in the 
city are now getting their water from re- 
cently drilled artesian wells 

People evacuated from Chernobyl 
continue to be under close medical watch, 
and are subject to periodic examinations 
for signs of cancer and other radiation- 





travels within 100 miles of the reactor site 
is tested for radioactivity. 

It will be decades before all the effects 
of the world’s worst nuclear-reactor acci- 
dent, on both people and the environ- 
ment, are known. Scientists are not sure 
of the total damage already done, and 
even less sure of what problems caused by 
the disaster will appear years from now. 
Indeed, Chernobyl! is certain to cast a 
shadow across both the Soviet Union 
and the whole world for a long time to 
come. ~~By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Nancy Traver/Moscow, with other 
bureaus 








dreds of acres of contaminated topsoil and | 





caused illnesses. In addition, anyone who | 








An Unexpected Outbreak of Candor 


T he Soviet government's astonishingly blunt report on Chernoby] is but one of 
a number of examples of Party Leader Mikhail Gorbachev's policy of glas- 
nost, or openness. In recent months Soviet officials and journalists have been dis- 
cussing the difficulties and shortcomings of their society with unprecedented can- 
dor, and newspaper and magazine editors have been publishing more and more 
critical letters from readers. 

A spate of such letters has apparently influenced decisions to abandon a proj- 
ect to reverse the course of several rivers in the northern part of the country and 
to scale back a widely criticized plan for a war memorial. The huge monument. if 
built, would have obliterated the top of the Poklannaya Hill, which gives visitors 
a panoramic view of Moscow from the west. The projected war memorial was de- 
nounced by letter writers as “shameful,” “monstrous” and an example of “gigan- 
tomania.” Such public censure of projects already approved by the top leadership 
would never have been tolerated under previous Soviet regimes. But the Kremlin 
seemingly agreed with at least some of the criticism, and is now holding a compe- 
tition for a new design for the monument. 

More surprising still was an article in Literaturnaya Gazeta by Vladimir 
Tsvetov, a Soviet television commentator and former Tokyo correspondent. 
Tsvetov criticized the Soviet media's coverage of capitalist countries, which are 
almost always depicted as hotbeds of strikes, protests, poverty and police vio- 
lence, as if those countries were on the verge of the proletarian revolutions that 
Karl Marx predicted 136 years ago. Privately, some Soviet officials are critical 

















Catching up on the news: letters to editors have become a popular forum for complaints 


of—and even embarrassed by—that kind of coverage, and would like to see more 
discussion of the positive aspects of the capitalist world, especially advances in 
science and technology. Other officials are concerned that the Soviet public has 
become jaded with the usual hackneyed coverage, does not believe it and is losing 
interest in watching news reports or reading them. In his article, Tsvetov told of 
the intense curiosity of Soviet audiences in asking him what Japan and its people 
were really like. He confessed that in his own reporting from Tokyo, a one-hour 
work stoppage on a suburban rail line would become “a class battle,” while a con- 
cert by a group of Soviet amateur musicians would be portrayed as a “triumph of 
Soviet art that shook Japan.” Tsvetov concluded by calling on Soviet journalists 
to rid themselves of the “stereotyped mentality that forces them to describe news 
events only in black or white.” He urged his colleagues to rely more on their audi- 
ence’s ability “to distinguish between good and bad.” 

The new candor goes well beyond the public media. Earlier this year Boris 
Yeltsin, the Gorbachev-appointed party boss for Moscow, surprised a meeting of 
propagandists with a blistering denunciation of the past administration of the 
city. Yeltsin described Moscow’s well-known but seldom mentioned urban woes 
in painful detail. A million Muscovites still live in communal apartments where 
they share cooking and toilet facilities with other families, Yeltsin pointed out, 
while in the past decade the city has slipped from second place in the Soviet 
Union to 58th in new-housing construction. Drunkenness, he continued, has not 
diminished as a problem but has simply been driven indoors by Gorbachev's an- 
tidrinking campaign, while drug abuse is “widespread” and thievery in retail 
stores is rife. “We dig and dig,” he reportedly said, “and still we don’t get to the 
bottom of the filthy well.” Though Yeltsin ruffled some party feathers, his frank 
speech seemed a harbinger of more glasnost to come. 
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IRAN 


“Death to Just About Everything” 








he country is an international pariah, 

isolated from much of the world and 
at odds with both superpowers. Its ruler is 
an 86-year-old cleric who lives in near se- 
clusion. For almost six years, it has been 
mired in a grinding and inglorious war 
that seems to drag on without end. Re- 
duced to using 20-year-old technology 
against an enemy that boasts six times as 
much combat aircraft and four times as 
much artillery, it has lost an estimated 
250,000 lives and still spends $7 billion a 
year to keep up the fight. 

Yet for all its problems, Iran under 
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Khomeini’s newly confident forces prepare for another offensive 


Advancing the Islamic revolution: young soldiers in Tehran on their way to the front 


tainly beginning to act as if victory is now 
within reach.” 

At home, however, the Khomeini re- 
gime is increasingly harassed by the Peo- 
ple’s Mujahedin guerrillas. Last week a 
car bomb exploded in the bustling heart 
of the capital during rush hour, leaving 20 
people dead. Three days earlier a similar 
explosion took 13 lives in the holy city of 
Qom. By week’s end the government 
claimed to have crushed two Iraqi-spon- 
sored “terrorist networks,” made up of 
both monarchists and leftist guerrillas, 
that Tehran held responsible for the 
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“The Iranians are certainly beginning to act as if victory is now within reach.” 


the Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini seems 
increasingly confident and active. Earlier 
this month Tehran persuaded its partners 
in the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries to limit oil production and 
thus push up the price. Last week it re- 
ceived two high-level envoys from Syrian 
President Hafez Assad, the most influen- 
tial power broker in the Arab world, who 
called the alliance between the two coun- 
tries “invulnerable.” Now Iran is negoti- 
ating with France for the return of $1 bil- 
lion in Iranian funds that were frozen by 
Paris after the Ayatullah came to power 
in 1980. 

On the military front, Khomeini’s 
forces remain fiercely motivated after two 
crucial victories this year against the 
troops of Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein. Iran recently launched a new drive 
to create 1,000 new battalions of Revolu- 
tionary Guards. Many experts say Kho- 
meini is preparing an all-out assault 
against Basra, Iraq's second largest city, 
in an effort to break the deadlock in the 
war. Says a senior international-relief of- 
ficial who has worked on both sides of the 
marshy trenches: “The Iranians are cer- 





bombings. In London, another bomb 
shattered a video store belonging to Reza 
Fazeli, a vocal Khomeini critic. Tehran 
and the mujahedin blamed each other for 
the blast, which killed Fazeli’s 22-year- 
old son Bijan. 

Iran’s conflicts at home and abroad 
have only inflamed popular zeal for Kho- 
meini’s Islamic revolution and its mili- 
tant embrace of Muslim fundamentalism. 





servers believe the heralded Iranian at- 
| tack on Basra could turn out to be a false 
alarm. “Every year we hear the same 
thing—now comes the final offensive,” | 
says Thomas McNaugher, a Persian Gulf | 
watcher at the Brookings Institution, 
“and every year it peters out.” Nonethe- 
less, the prospect, however faint, that 
Iran could begin to extend its control 
deeper into Iraq and then through the 
gulf is too serious to be ignored. Windows 
in Kuwait already rattle from Iranian ar- 
tillery bombardments just 15 miles away. 
Saudi Arabia and other neighboring 
States are growing increasingly nervous. 
“Complacency can be fatal,” says Gary 
Sick, a former National Security Council 
staffer who has kept a close eye on Iran. 
“The ramifications of a possible Iranian 
victory are just so enormous that we've 
got to think them through.” 

The momentum in the seesaw war has 
increasingly swung in Iran’s favor. 
In February, Tehran staged its most so- 
phisticated assault of the long and bloody 
conflict. Named Val Fajr (I Swear by 
the Dawn), the attack seized the Iraqi 
oil port of Fao. Iraq recovered briefly by 
capturing the Iranian border town of Meh- 
ran in May, only to lose it again in June. 
Though it enjoys an enormous advantage 
in equipment, its reliance on rigid defen- 
sive tactics makes its soldiers vulnerable to 
the night attacks and lightning raids of its 
enemy. “Remember,” says a senior U.S. 
Official, “the Iranians are chess players, 
and the Arabs are basically not.” 

But in spite of its growing confidence 
and successes, Iran remains hobbled by a 
failing economy. This year’s collapse in 
the price of crude, which accounts for 
90% of the country’s foreign exchange, 
has cut its projected 1986 oil revenues 
from $17 billion to less than $7 billion. 
That could prove devastating to a nation 
whose import budget this year is $10 bil- 
lion. In recent months, stores in Tehran 
have been chronically short of such sta- 
ples as butter, rice and lamb. Even eco- 
nomic hardship, however, can serve the 
regime’s interests. Authorities promised 
one man who was desperate to obtain a 
TV set that he could have a place on the 
waiting list—provided he attend three 











When Parliamentary Speaker Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani deliv- 
ered his latest call to arms 
last week in the northeast- 
ern city of Mashad, thou- 
sands of cheering young 
men seemed ready to lay 
down their lives for the 
cause of their homeland. 
“Every day,” reports a 
Western visitor to Tehran, 
“there are parades for 
people going to the front. 
People are still chanting, 
‘Death to America! Death to 
Saddam!’ Death to just 
about everything.” \ 

In Washington some ob- 





The leader this year 


prayer sessions and three progovernment 
demonstrations. 

For his part, Khomeini 
remains determined to con- 
tinue the costly war “to the 
frontiers of martyrdom.” 
The only other resolution 
would come from a decisive 
victory by one side or the 
other. But even in the event 
ofa Basra offensive, military 
analysts predict, Iran will 
still prove unable to win 
the war and Iraq unlikely to 
lose it. The only certainty is 
more blood, and then more. 

—By Pico lyer. Reported by 
Scott MacLeod/Cairo and Bruce 
van Voorst/Washington 
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DIPLOMACY 


Brief Comings 
And Goings | 


A failure in Helsinki 


fter a 19-year hiatus in diplomatic re- 

lations, Israel and the Soviet Union 
sat down to talk last week. But even be- 
fore the meeting got under way in Helsin- 
ki, the signs were inauspicious. For start- 
ers, there was no agreement on issues to 
be negotiated. Then, while some members 
of the Israeli delegation eagerly showed 
up four days early, the Soviets just made it 
to the Monday-morning meeting. While 
the Israelis parked 30 yards short of the 
Council of State compound and walked to 
the entrance to enable cameramen to film 
the historic moment, the Soviets steered 
their blue Mercedes past the press. 

The talks, which were scheduled to 
last two days, broke up after 90 minutes. It 
was Clear that the two sides had a disas- 
trous encounter. “After 19 years,” sighed a 
Western diplomatic observer, “the Israelis 
and the Soviets don’t even know how to be- 
gin.’ Moscow claimed at a news confer- 
ence e that the Israelis, instead of sticking to 
a narrow agenda of Soviet property inter- 
ests in Israel, had dashed the talks by rais- 
ing the prickly issue of permitting Soviet 
Jews to emigrate. “A preliminary meeting 
was held and it resulted in nothing,” said 
Gennadi Gerasimov, the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry spokesman. “Therefore, there 
will be no follow-up.” 

The Israelis initially tried to paint a 
brighter picture, calling the session “can- 
did and correct.’ But the rhetoric soon 
heated up. In Jerusalem, Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir declared that Israel had 
been entitled to raise the emigration issue, 
since it had a valuable “asset” in the form 
of 2 million Soviet Jews. In Moscow, Ger- 
asimov retorted, “That is a very arrogant 
interference in [our] internal affairs. It 
is like saying that all the Anglo-Saxons 
in America are the property of the Queen 
of England.” 

The Soviet truculence left Western 
analysts wondering why Moscow had 
agreed to the meeting in the first place 
Some suggested the Helsinki overture re- 
flected the less menacing and more flexi- 
ble foreign policy that General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev has been developing 
The Soviets must renew relations with Is- 
rael if they hope to play a central role in 
any Middle East peace process. They may 
also have agreed to the meeting in an at- 
tempt to defuse hostility within the U.S 
Jewish community, thus lessening the 
chance of anti-Soviet demonstrations 
should Gorbachev journey to Washington 
later this year for a summit with Presi- 
dent Reagan 

Experts indicated that the Israelis 
blundered in their strong insistence on the 
highly charged question of Soviet Jewry 
Domestic politics clearly played a large 
role in the Israeli performance. Under a 
power-sharing agreement, Shamir and 
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The Israelis arrived full of anticipation. . . 


The message: There will be no follow-up.” 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres are due to 
swap jobs in October. Some government 
insiders contend that Shamir aimed to un- 
dermine the Helsinki talks to deny Peres 
a foreign policy triumph. Hence, they say, 
Shamir pushed hard to put Soviet Jewry 
on the agenda. But if Shamir upstaged 
Peres in Helsinki, Peres played an im- 
pressive card of his own: on Thursday he 
announced he would meet with Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak next month to 


| warm up the cold peace between Cairo 


and Jerusalem. Mubarak has not yet con- 
firmed the engagement 

For now, the door has apparently 
slammed shut on further official contacts 
between Israel and the Soviet Union. Nei- 
ther country can expect much encourage- 
ment to pursue an accord. Moscow’s Arab 
allies generally voiced skepticism that the 
talks would lead anywhere. When the 
meeting faltered, one Syrian official de- 
clared, “Moscow has not failed us.” Even 
Israel’s staunchest ally, the U.S., could not 
wholeheartedly embrace the dialogue 
While the Reagan Administration hailed 
the talks as a “positive development,” 
Washington is not eager to lose its role as 
the only superpower that seeks peace in 
the Middle East. By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Moscow and 
William Rademaekers/Helsinki 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
“Terrifying 
bidictinient” | 
The list: 8,551 detainees 
hen the South African Parliament 
reconvened in Cape Town last week 


after a two-month recess, the government 
of State President P.W. Botha was expect- 





| ed to offer a bill to set up a national council 


of blacks and whites that would advise him 
on social and political matters. Though the 
council’s recommendations would not be 
legally binding, its creation was supposed 
to be a conciliatory gesture to the coun- 
try’s 24 million voteless blacks. As it 


| turned out, the government was not ready 


to offer such a bill, and there was specula- 
tion that Botha had decided not to do so 
until he received private assurances from 
black leaders that they would be willing to 
serve on the council. So far, apparently 
none have agreed to do so. 

Instead of the goodwill gesture, the 
government released a list of 8,551 people 
who have been arrested since the current 
state of emergency was declared on June 12 
Some critics claimed that the real number of 
detainees was closer to 12,000, but the offi- 
cial figure was high enough to prompt an 
outcry from the small parliamentary oppo- 
sition. The list, declared the Progressive 
Federal Party’s Helen Suzman, was a “‘terri- 
fying indictment of the government's in- 
ability to maintain law-and-order.” 

In the meantime, following a legal 
challenge by the country’s leading Eng- 
lish-language newspapers, the govern- 
ment conceded that two of its emergency 
orders concerning the press had been pro- 
mulgated improperly, and were therefore 
invalid. One order forbade the press to 
cover actions of the security forces, and 
the other banned journalists from black 
residential areas. The directives were 
thrown out by the court because the gov- 
ernment had failed to announce them in 
the official gazette or by public proclama- 
tion, but had simply dispatched them by 
telex to the South African Press Associa- 
tion. The government can still put the | 
measures into effect whenever it chooses 
by following the prescribed procedures. 

As time passes, the chance of racial 
compromise seems to be getting slimmer. 
Scarcely two months ago Western leaders 
still hoped to persuade Botha to release 
Black Leader Nelson Mandela, who has 
been in prison for 24 years. Now some Af- 
rikaners are agitating for the arrest of 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, the Nobel peace 
laureate who is due to be installed on sept 
7 as Archbishop of Cape Town and head 
of the Anglican Church in southern Afri- 
ca. Two weeks ago Manpower Minister 
Pieter du Plessis gave Tutu a “friendly 
warning” that his calls for sanctions 
against South Africa “border on high 
treason.” Last week Andries Treurnicht, 
head of the far-right Conservative Party 
joined the chorus by demanding that Tutu 
be “dealt with immediately.” s 
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To every person who wants added 
pleasure from the driving experi 
ence, we offer a quick, comfortable 
solution: Ford Tempo 
A comforting experience for five. 

Ford Tempo handles the needs of 
the driver and the passenger as casily 
as it handles a road. The interior is 
space efficient and comfortable. And 
Tempo provides a generous trunk 
T »o has good road manners. 

Tempo’s front-wheel drive and 


four-wheel independent suspension 
provide you with excellent handling 
reflexes and a true sense of the road 

Even Tempo's shape was designed 
to help the car hold the road 
And a Supplemental Driver 
Air Bag Restraint System. 

While you're enjoying the 
comfort of Tempo's interior, vou can 
also avail yourself of an optional 
supplemental driver air bag restraint 
system. Ford is the only American 


manufacturer offering this advanced 
restraint system 

And finally, Tempo is ably assisted 
in its endeavors by an electronically 
fuel-injected engine 

The sum total of our efforts: a 
comfortable, responsive sedan 
Which, of course, is very appropriate 
from a car designed to move you 
3-Year Unlimited Mileage 

owertrain Warranty 
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mileage warranty Covers major 
powertrain Components on Tempo 
as well as all 1986 Ford cars 

Chis warranty is limited and 
certain deductibles apply. See your 
Ford Dealer. 
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quality has led all other American 
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Occasional relief in the deepening tragedy: children line up to be fed at the Narus camp 


SUDAN 


Stranded amid the Gunfire 


As the civil war intensifies, thousands are left starving 


n recent months, more than 40,000 vic- | 


tims of famine have tramped across 
battle zones to reach the southern Suda- 
nese town of Wau and its life-giving sup- 
plies of food. Last week not a single ounce 
of relief grain was delivered to the starv- 
ing region. A transport plane filled with 
315 tons of corn stood idle in neighboring 
Uganda, and 200 food-laden vehicles 
were halted at the border. With food sup- 
plies all but exhausted, some famished Su- 
danese were reduced to eating leaves off 
the trees. And when guerrilla fighting 
broke out in the crumbling provincial 
capital, many of the half-starving refugees 
were forced to take to the road. 

Once again emergency aid had be- 
come a hostage to politics and war. Wau’s 
always depleted cupboard began empty- 
ing fast two weeks ago when rebels using a 
Soviet SA-7 missile shot down a twin- 
engine Sudan Airways passenger plane as 
it took off from the southern town of Ma- 
lakal for Khartoum. The attack, which 
killed all 63 persons aboard, caused inter- 
national relief agencies to suspend food 
shipments to southern Sudan, where some 
2 million people face death by starvation. 
The shooting took place just one day after 
the Sudanese People’s Liberation Army 
had warned that “any plane, military or 
civilian, flying to Juba, Wau, Malakal or 
any other town in War Zone No. | will be 
doing so at their own risk.” 

Both the drawn-out tragedy on the 
ground and the attack in the air reflected 
an increasing sense of anarchy in south- 
ern Sudan, which the rebels have virtual- 
ly severed from the rest of the country. 
Since 1983 the insurgents have violently 
resisted efforts of the Muslim-dominated 
government in Khartoum to impose its 
customs on the Christian and pagan 
south. Led by John Garang, a Christian 


from the Dinka tribe, the rebels have es- 











Garang inspects his rebel forces rl 
Food was held hostage to strife and politics. 





pecially chafed against the “September 
laws” of former President Gaafar Ni- 
meiri. Imposed in September 1983, the 
Islamic laws have been applied with un- 
usual severity to all Sudanese, whatever 
their religion. In 1984 alone, hundreds of 
people, including foreigners, were given 
80 lashes if liquor was detected on their 
breath. More than 200 others, convicted 
of theft, had their hands cut off as 
punishment 

When Nimeiri was ousted in a blood- 
less coup last year by his Defense Minis- 
ter, Abdul Rahman Suwar al Dahab, it 
seemed peace might be restored. But be- 
fore long. the fighting resumed. In May 
the first national election since 1968 
brought to power Sadiq el Mahdi, leader 








of the moderate Muslim Umma Party. 
Making peace his top priority, the Ox- 
ford-educated Sadiq lost no time in ar- 
ranging a meeting in Ethiopia with Gar- 
ang, who holds a_ doctorate in 
agricultural economics from Iowa State. 
Yet the two leaders could not concur on 
terms for a cease-fire. Last week Sadiq 
agreed to repeal the September laws 
within ten days. But how he would unify 
a country with 160 ethnic groups speak- 
ing 100 different languages still remained 
unclear. 

Meanwhile, Garang’s force of roughly 
12,000 men threatened to tighten its siege 
of Sudan’s four large southern towns. In 
addition, the insurgents braced them- 
selves for an expected assault from gov- 
ernment forces, supported, the rebels 
claimed, by 13,000 Libyan troops gath- 
ered on the border. Though Sadiq denies 
any ties to Tripoli, there seems little 
doubt that he is drifting politically left- 
ward. In early August the new Prime 
Minister visited Libya, which had been an 
enemy of the pro-American Nimeiri, and 
later he traveled to Moscow. Said Infor- 
mation Minister Mohammed Tewfiq Ah- 
med: “We cannot afford to have bad rela- 
tions with any of the superpowers. In the 
past the Soviets built some hospitals and 
factories. If they can help with agricul- 
ture, education and health facilities, we 
don’t want to be a burden on the Ameri- 
cans alone.” 

In the aftermath of the plane attack, 
Sadiq pledged that the government would 
“try our level best to make sure that all 
means—river, rail and air transport—are 
made available so that aid reaches the 
needy.” Yet as long as both sides contin- 
ued their military operations, relief efforts 
seemed certain to remain suspended. In 
the meantime, roving gangs of bandits, 
armed tribesmen and Ugandan army de- 
serters swarm through the rebel-held 
area. 

Amid all the chaos, the principal vic- 
tims, as ever, have been civilians. Relief 
officials estimated that the 44 tons of food 
that reached Wau just before further ship- 
ments were cut off would soon run out. In 
the absence of fresh supplies, some weak- 
ened children were already said to have 
developed brain damage from malnutri- 
tion. At Narus, on the Kenyan border, ten 
children a day were dying of measles and 
malnutrition. “A lot of the children were 
as bad as anything I've ever seen,” said 
Andrew Warren, a World Concern em- 
ployee who recently returned from the 
camp, “even worse than in Ethiopia.” 

At week's end, as hunger deepened, 
relief shipments remained tantalizingly 
close but still immobilized along the coun- 
try’s borders. “It’s like a house that’s | 
caught fire,” said Staffan de Mistura, di- 
rector of operations for the United Na- 
tions World Food Program. “We see the 
fire. We have well-trained firemen, and 
we have water. We hear the screams. But 
we cannot get in.” — By Pico lyer. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Khartoum 
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although McGuire was regarded as the 
“principal author of the murder,” five 
Rwandans who had worked at the camp 
were being charged as accomplices. The 
presumed motive was the theft of scientif- 


RWANDA 


Case of the GorillaLady Murder _ 


An American scientist is unexpectedly charged 








o the people of the tiny central 

African state of Rwanda she 
was known as Nyiramacibili, or 
“the Woman Who Lives Alone in 
the Forest.” Her real name was 
Dian Fossey, and she was a one- 
time occupational therapist from 
Louisville. For most of the past 18 
years Fossey had lived at a remote 
camp on the slopes of a dormant 
volcano. There she studied and 
befriended the rare mountain go- 
rillas, fiercely defending the huge, 
gentle creatures against the 
encroachment of poachers. Al- 
most everyone, including her last 
research assistant, Wayne 
McGuire, 34, a doctoral candi- 
date from the University of Oklahoma, felt 
she was more comfortable with the pri- 
mates than with human beings, and Fos- 
sey apparently agreed. “I have no friends,” 
she once said. “The more you learn about 
the dignity of the gorilla, the more you 
want to avoid people.” 

Early on the morning of Dec. 27, 
1985, Dian Fossey, 53, was found dead in 
the bedroom of her two-room corrugated- 
tin cabin. Her face had been slashed in 
two by the blows of a machete. Her 
shocked acquaintances and colleagues 
suspected she had been murdered by the 
Rwandan poachers against whom she 
had waged war for more than a decade. 
She had burned their huts, cut their trap 
lines and paid government guards to 


McGuire, above ry at her grave site 





bring suspected poachers to 
her for interrogation. Some 
of her acquaintances be- 
lieved the poachers had long 
ago begun to retaliate by 
slaughtering her favorite 
creatures, concentrating on 
the particular gorillas she 
had been studying among the 29 groups in 
the surrounding national park. 

The Rwandan government, it turns 
out, had different ideas. Last week it an- 
nounced it had issued an arrest warrant 
for McGuire, who stayed on to run the 
camp after Fossey’s death. He left Rwan- 
da in late July, after hearing rumors of his 
impending arrest. A government official, 
Jean-Damasdene Nkezabo, disclosed that 





Fossey in 1985 





ic research that Fossey had accu- 
“#= mulated over the years. 

The official statements were 
: greeted by widespread skepti- 
= cism. Declared Biologist Ian 
Redmond, who knew both Fos- 
sey and McGuire and spent two 
years at the camp: “The charge is 
nonsense. They've concentrated 
on trying to find someone who is 
not a Rwandan.” Others ques- 
tioned whether, if he was 
really implicated, McGuire 
> would have remained at the 
= camp for seven months and 
whether he could have ex- 
pected to gain very much by 
stealing scientific data to 
which he already had access. 
And besides, they argued, 
McGuire had been in Rwan- 
da just five months at 
the time of Fossey’s death, 
knew only a few words of 
French and Swahili, and 
would have had to converse | 
with his “co-conspirators” in 
sign language. 

Nonetheless, the Rwandan govern- 
ment claimed to have “serious, corrobo- 
rated evidence.” Though the U.S. does not 
have an extradition treaty with Rwanda, 
a friend of McGuire's told the Washing- 
ton Post that McGuire was looking for a 
lawyer and would probably make a state- 
ment soon. — By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Maryanne Vollers/Nairobi 



















The Thatcher government has obtained legal rulings 


A Not-So-Secret Service 


“y t is of the essence of a secret service that it must be se- 
cret, and if you once begin disclosure, it is perfectly obvi- 
ous .. . that there is no longer any secret service.” That wis- 
dom, intoned by Sir Austen Chamberlain during his tenure 
as Foreign Secretary from 1924 to 1929, has long been the 


barring the entire British media from publicizing excerpts 
from the book. In addition, Britain is pursuing a civil suit 
in Australia, Wright’s home since 1976, to prevent a sub- 
sidiary of the British publishing house Heinemann from 
issuing the book there. The government argues that publi- 
cation could cause a loss of confidence in MIS5’s “ability to 
protect classified information.” 





motto of British governments. Indeed, officials 
traditionally denied the very existence of a se- 
cret service. 

No longer. Peter Wright, a disgruntled for- 
mer deputy director of MIS, Britain’s counterin- 
telligence agency, has angered officials as high 
as Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher by plan- 
ning to publish a book that alleges that MIS5 
engaged in some less-than-savory operations. 

Wright accuses the late Sir Roger Hollis, 
who headed MIS from 1956 to 1965, of having 
been a double agent for the Soviet Union. He 
charges the service with bugging friendly French and West 
German embassies in London and breaking into Soviet con- 
sulates abroad. Wright also says MIS was involved in a plot 
to assassinate Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser dur- 
ing the 1956 Suez crisis. The accusations are not new: since 
retiring in 1976, Wright has pursued a campaign to make his 
charges known. Moreover, other authors have published 
similar allegations. 








The government response has served mainly 
to renew debate over the tough British laws that 
allow authorities to ban publication ofalmost any 
material deemed harmful to national security in- 
terests. Of course, the flap has focused attention 
on Wright’s accusations. After the press was 
barred from reporting the book’s charges, Labor 
M.P. Dale Campbell-Savours used his parlia- 
mentary privilege to state the charges before the 
House of Commons, which the press reported. 

The media can also report whatever is said 
on the record in the Australian proceedings. To 
head off extensive disclosure, the British government earlier 
this month asked the court to “treat the allegations made in 
the book as being true.” But the government stressed that 
“except for the limited procedural purposes of this action,” it 
was not conceding the truth of the charges. Still, the Guard- 
ian crowed, BRITAIN ADMITS MIS ALLEGATIONS. Such head- 
lines dismayed some intelligence agents. Said one operative: 
“They may end up making Wright’s book a best seller.” 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Nowhere to Run, Nowhere to Hide 





As AIDS hits India, the plight of developing nations grows 


W ith her large, dark eyes and thick, 
waist-length hair, the 18-year-old 
was a favorite among the truck drivers 
who called at the squalid brothel on High- 
way 45 in Ulundurpet, a small town in 
southern India. When she was placed in a 
reformatory for convicted prostitutes in 
June, five men offered to bail her out. To- 
day she is emaciated, weighing only 62 
Ibs., her hair is falling out, and she is 
showing unmistakable signs of mental de- 
rangement. The source of the woman’s 


suffering: the acquired immunodeficiency 


> | 


in Rwanda, a victim awaits treatment 


syndrome, or AIDS, virus. Doctors at the 
home want to delay her release, fearing 
that if she returns to prostitution, she will 
transmit the AIDS virus to her clients. 

Despite the rapid spread of AIDS 
throughout the developing world, its ap- 
pearance in India came as a shock to the 
country. The case of the young woman, as 
well as those of 18 other Indians known to 
have been infected with the virus (two of 
whom have died), is thought to be just the 
beginning. Poverty and a burgeoning pop- 
ulation of more than 750 million make it 
difficult for Indian doctors to cope with 
even familiar diseases, such as tuberculo- 
sis, malaria and cholera. Now that the 
first AIDS cases have been detected, says 
Dr. V. Ramalingaswami, former director 
general of the Indian Council of Medical 
Research, “we in India have been shaken 
and face a moment of truth.” 

Indian researchers have long been 
afraid that AIDS, which destroys the 
body’s natural defenses against disease, 
would spread rapidly once it reached the 
subcontinent. Known as HIV, or human 
immunodeficiency virus, the AIDS mi- 
crobe is transmitted by sexual intercourse. 





blood transfusions and contaminated nee- 
dles, though not, say researchers, by casu- 
al contact with infected persons. During 
pregnancy, infected women can pass the 
virus on to their unborn children. 

The first AIDS cases were identified 
five years ago in the U\S., leading many 
Officials in developing countries to assume 
that it was solely a Western disease. To- 
day the U.S. accounts for 80% of the 
28,976 active cases reported to the Gene- 
va-based World Health Organization. But 
it increasingly appears that the number of 


reported AIDS cases is far smaller than the 
true incidence of the disease. Halfdan 
Mahler, director general of WHO, esti- 
mates that there may be as many as 
100,000 cases globally, plus up to 10 mil- 
lion carriers of the virus. 

The disease is spreading fast in Afri- 
ca, where it was first detected in 1982, but 
is believed by some medical researchers to 
have appeared decades earlier. In Kigali, 
the capital of Rwanda, one test discovered 
AIDS exposure in 18% of the city’s inhabit- 
ants. In Uganda, a study of more than 
1,000 pregnant women in the capital city 
of Kampala showed that 13.6% carried 
the virus. While male victims outnumber 
female victims by 13 to 1 in the US., in 
Africa the disease appears to strike wom- 
en and men in roughly equal numbers. 
The same holds true in Haiti. 

AIDS was initially called a gay disease 
because most U.S. victims are homosex- 
ual men. But, says Robert Gallo of the 
National Cancer Institute in Bethesda, 
Md., “AIDS was never a homosexual 
virus. It’s just that the homosexual group 
was the first to be infected in the USS.. 
and they spread it among themselves.” In 





| Maryanne Vollers/Kampala, with other bureaus 





some African countries, where homosex- 
uality is uncommon, the virus has be- 
come so prevalent that doctors cannot 
single out risk groups, apart from pros- 
titutes. In Kenya, 54% of the prostitutes 
from Nairobi slums carry AIDS virus 
antibodies 

Health professionals warn that mass 
education to combat AIDS is not easily 
carried out in the developing world, 
where poverty and illiteracy are rampant 
Even so, public-education drives linking 
promiscuity to the spread of AIDS are un- 
der way in several countries, including 
Kenya, Ethiopia and Haiti 

In India, where less than 7,000 AIDS 
blood tests have been conducted, the ob- 
stacles are formidable. Rural clinics and 
small hospitals typically fail to sterilize 





needles before reusing them. The govern- 
ment hopes to increase the number of 
AIDS testing centers from twelve to 29. It 
has also ordered spot testing of all com- 
mercial blood donors and has announced 
that imported blood must be certified as 
AIDS free. But these precautions cannot 
ensure the containment of the virus. More 
than half of India’s blood supply comes 
from local paid donors, whose blood is 
usually not screened. Some tests, more- 
over, can be prohibitively expensive. 
Given such problems, some physicians 
in India and Africa believe resources de- | 
voted to fighting ALDS should be used in- 
stead to treat curable diseases, That view 
was recently echoed in the Deccan Herald, 
the leading daily in the state of Karnataka, 
which declared, “The question must be 
asked whether so much publicity, time, 
money and attention must be thrown be- 
hind a disease that is barely known to exist 
in India.” Sadly, if the resources are not 
committed, AIDS may soon become an 
all-too-familiar household word on the 
subcontinent. —By Kenneth M. Pierce. 
Reported by Anita Pratap/Madras and 
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World Notes 





Calls to Get 
Tough 


The always touchy relations 
between the U.S. and Mexico 
took an acrimonious turn last 
week. At issue was the alleged 
Mexican kidnaping and tor- 
ture two weeks ago of Victor 
Cortez Jr., a Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration agent. 
Mexican authorities insist 
that Cortez was merely held 
briefly for questioning. But 
Cortez told a Tucson news 
conference last week that he 
probably would have been 
killed if DEA agents in Gua- 
dalajara had not forced his 
release. Cortez, who claimed 
he was beaten and had chili 
juice and carbonated water 
forced into his nose, said a 
captor told him, “If you think 
this is bad, wait until we get 
you out into the country, and 
you'll see what Camarena 
went through.” The reference 
was to DEA Agent Enrique Ca- 
marena Salazar, who was kid- 
naped and murdered in 1985. 
The Jalisco state police unit 
that detained Cortez was in- 
volved in the Camarena case. 
The Cortez controversy is 
souring ties that were seeming- 
ly improved by the Washing- 
ton meeting two weeks ago 
between Mexican President 
Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado 
and Ronald Reagan. U.S. offi- 
cials last week called on the 
“highest levels of the Mexican 
government” to investigate. 
Mexican Attorney General 





Thoroughly modern lawyers on their way to work 





Garcia Ramirez is probing the 
Cortez incident and has prom- 
ised to issue a report 


Barristers vs. 
The $270 Wig 


Most European men stopped 
wearing wigs at the beginning 
of the 19th century, but British 
lawyers and judges have main- 
tained the practice to this day 


| For their appearance in court, 


barristers don black robes, 
wing collars and short white 
horsehair wigs. Now a group 
called Lawyers Against Wigs 
is seeking to abolish the tradi- 
tion. Members argue that the 
hairpieces make them look ri- 
diculous and, moreover, are 
expensive. A good wig costs at 
least $270, a high price when 
half of British barristers work 
for government salaries that 
average $14,000 a year. Yet 
wigs seem likely to endure 
Traditionalists argue that they 
confer dignity in court and of- 
fer convenient anonymity for 
any barrister who meets an an- 
gry litigant outside. 


Battle over the 
Old Words 


At the end of World War II, 
the victorious Allies banned 
Germany's national anthem, 
Deutschland, Deutschland tiber 





Carmichael/Ture was freed 





Alles (Germany Above All) as 
too nationalistic. In 1952 West 
Germany revived the last of 
the anthem’s three stanzas, 
which extols “unity and justice 
and freedom.” 

But when they return to 
fall classes, children in the 
West German state of Baden- 
Wirttemberg may learn all 
three verses, despite some 
strong opposition. Said a Min- 
istry of Education spokesman: 
“Why should children who 
were born long after the war 
be burdened with the guilt of 
their ancestors?” The restored 
verses include lines calling for 
Germany to unite “for protec- 
tion and defiance” behind four 
rivers that are all beyond post- 
war German boundaries. 


GUINEA 


Back in the 


'Slammer Again 


Black Militant Stokely Carmi- 
chael was repeatedly in and 
out of U.S. jails during the tur- 
bulent 1960s. Last week Car- 
michael, 45, now known as 
Kwame Ture, was released af- 
ter three days in a Guinean 
prison. A Guinean resident 
since 1969, Ture advocates 


| uniting black African nations 


under a socialist government, 
by revolutionary force if neces- 
sary. His detention apparently 
stemmed from an aborted 
1985 coup attempt against 
Guinean President Lansanah 
Conteh in which 18 people 
were killed and 229 injured. 
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Aclosed door on the Impressionists 





Bob Brown, a member of 
Ture’s Washington-based All- 
African People’s Revolution- 
ary Party, called the arrest a 
mistake. Brown said the party 
remains on friendly terms 
with Guinean leaders. In Mi- 
ami, Ture’s mother Mabel 
Carmichael spoke to her son 
by phone shortly after his re- 
lease and said he told her he 
was “fine” and that officials 
had apologized for the arrest 





Goodbye, 
Great Gallery 


As museums go, the Jeu de 
Paume was small, stuffy, 
crowded and poorly lit. But 
for the past 39 years it has 
been home to hundreds of the 
world’s greatest Impression- 
ist paintings, attracting some 
700,000 visitors, especially 
Americans, a year and be- 
coming one of the most popu- 
lar tourist sites in France 

Last week the Jeu de 
Paume closed its doors. It will 
reopen in 1988 as a special- 
exhibits gallery. The prized 
Impressionist works will take 
up permanent residence this 
December in the Musée d’Or- 
say, a converted railroad 
station. Perhaps fittingly 
enough, an American was the 
Jeu de Paume’s final visitor 
Elaine Kelton of Vail, Colo., 
persuaded a museum guard 
who was locking up to allow 
her in for a last look at the 





| Impressionist shrine 
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COVER STORY 


Selling a Dream 


Of Elegance anc 
The Good Life 


Polo's Ralph Lauren has designed an empire 
renowned for its range and marketing mystique 


ome to Laurenland, the images 
whisper, where fantasy and finery 
go together like hand in well- 
stitched glove. Watch polo 
matches in Palm Beach, trim in a crested 
blazer and trousers of crisp linen. Sip co- 
gnac by the fireplace of a Sun Valley, cha- 
let, snug under a brightly colored Navajo 
blanket and clad in a Nordic aprés-ski 
sweater and wool twill slacks. Go on safa- 
ri in Kenya wearing a bush jacket and 
khaki shorts that would do justice to Rob- 
ert Redford in Out of Africa. Sip tea at 
London's Connaught Hotel, draped to 
perfection in a chalk-stripe suit 
Fashion Designer Ralph Lauren grew 
up a long way from all the things he really 
admired: hand-tailored clothes, manor 
houses, sports cars, fine horses and mani- 
cured lawns, But call ita yearning process: 
as an outsider to that world, Bronx-born 
Lauren dreamed up his own brand of gen- 
tility and style. Now he has managed to 
create an image and a company that have 
nearly cornered the market for supplying 
| today’s would-be Gatsbys. Shunning hip- 
ness and flamboyance, Lauren cultivates 
the up-and-coming customer's apprecia- 
tion for things and dreams that last 





FASHIONABLE KING 
At ease in his Long Island home 
54 


Economy & Business 





Lauren (pronounced Laur-en) has tai- 
lored a thriving conglomerate as well 
Rarely if ever has a clothing designer es- 
tablished a product range so wide, a retail- 
ing network so extensive, a marketing im- 
age so well defined. That company, 
Polo/Ralph Lauren, expects total retail 
sales to hit $1.3 billion this year, a fourfold 
jump since 1981. If Lauren’s company 
were publicly held, its retail revenues 
would place it 257th in this year’s FOR- 
TUNE 500 listings. The designer’s personal 
wealth is estimated to be $300 million, plus 
whatever he keeps after taxes this year on 
his projected 1986 profits of about $27 mil- 
lion. Lauren, his wife Ricky and their three 
children—Andrew, 17, David, 14, and Dy- 
lan, a daughter, 12—now live like restless 
aristocrats, shuttling by private jet among 
their homes in New York, Colorado and 
Jamaica 

In the ranking of the world’s designer 
royalty, Lauren, 46, is the king of Ameri- 
can sportswear, which in today’s fashion 
parlance encompasses everything from 
swimsuits to semiformal evening wear. He 
reigns as the natural successor to Bill Blass 
and John Weitz, the first generation of 
US. celebrity designers. Lauren’s chief ri- 
val, as coincidence would have it, comes 
from the same Bronx neighborhood. He is 
Calvin Klein, who has crafted an image of 


sizzling sexiness as singular as Lauren’s | 


aura of rich romance. But Lauren has kept 
ahead of his onetime neighbor in both pop- 
ular and negotiable currency: Lauren’s to- 
tal sales are estimated to be one-quarter 
larger than Klein’s. Overall, the US 
champion money spinner appears to be 
Designer Liz Claiborne (estimated 1986 
sales: $1.8 billion), whose company sells 
primarily mid-priced clothes for profes- 
sional women. But in terms of product 
range, prestige and marketing mystique. 
Lauren is the leader (see chart) 

Lauren sells an image of ready-to- 
wear prosperity, but there was nothing in- 
stant about his success in New York City’s 
gritty garment district. He worked hard, 
sold hard and survived countless trials and 
errors. His early lack of strategic planning 










































brought him close to bank- 
ruptcy in 1972. In the late 
1970s, his Western Wear col- 
lection thrust Lauren into the 
fashion spotlight but failed financially 

More often, Lauren manages to find a 
lucrative combination of what he likes 
and what will sell, a spectrum that has 
ranged from Polo shirts to his Santa Fe 
collection. In terms of his standing in the 
industry, he has become fashion’s equiva- 
lent of an old-time movie mogul who cre- 
ates, directs and lives out his own view of 
high style. Lauren possesses the financial 
and personal clout to put his name on just 
about any product, or roomful of prod- 
ucts, he pleases 

No matter how diverse they become 
Lauren's wares reflect a rigid design phi- 
losophy, a kind of “Polo Manifesto” that 
his advertising brochures proclaim as 
“originality, but always with integrity and 
a respect for tradition.”” His newest ven- 
ture, coming this fall, is a line of uphol- 
stered furniture ranging from $535 otto- 
mans to $5,500 sofas. “I want to make all 
the things I love,” he says. “A lot of people 
have nice taste. I have dreams.” 
To sell his vision of the lush life, 
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Lauren is building an everlarger re- 

tail network. The designer now sells 

his products in 48 franchised Polo 
shops, 132 department store boutiques and 
16 discount outlets. In April he opened 
what his company calls the world’s largest 
one-designer store, Polo/Ralph Lauren, 
in a 20,000-sq.-ft. renovated mansion on 
Manhattan's tony Madiscn Avenue shop- 
ping strip. The Polo palace, which is the 
first retail store Lauren has owned out- 
right, represents a gamble that one design- 
er can produce enough strong-selling 
goods to support a department store-size 
emporium. 

If Lauren’s new flagship store suc- 
ceeds, other big-name designers will want 
to follow his example. The reason: com- 
pared with selling through department 
stores and franchises, direct ownership 
gives a designer complete creative control 
of marketing, not to mention a far higher 
profit margin. Says Walter Loeb, who fol- 
lows the retailing industry for Morgan 
Stanley, the investment firm: “Designers 
are not always happy with the way depart- 
ment stores select merchandise. picking 
some pieces but not the waole assortment. 
The designers feel that the stores don’t 
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fully appreciate their genius and wish 

they would pick a range that reflects 

their total fashion message.” 

Lauren has gone multinational, a feat 
that many European designers achieved 
decades ago but that their U.S. counter- 
parts have never quite managed to dupli- 
cate on the same scale. In the same month 
that he opened his Madison Avenue man- 
sion for business, Lauren unveiled a grand 
salon in Paris. Says Patrick McCarthy, 
editor of Women's Wear Daily: “He is the 
first American designer to seize the po- 
tential for the American look in Europe.” 


his month Lauren, who has stores 
bearing his name in London, 
Hong Kong and Montreal, is 
opening another shop, in Munich 
Next year he aims to establish two stores 
in Japan, where he sold $90 million worth 
of clothes through department stores in 
1985. an 18% gain over the previous year 
Lauren's popularity among the Japanese, 
whose appetite for U.S. styles and trends 
seems inexhaustible, has helped bring a 
new word to the native language: Ame- 
toraddo, for American traditional. 
Lauren positions his clothing in a lu- 





crative middle ground of consumer sensi- 
bility. He lures customers who think high- 
fashion styling is too faddish and 
traditional business garb is not quite 
sporty enough. His Polo purchasers are 
typically professionals and other up- 
scalers who feel they have more impor- 
tant things to follow than fashion trends 
Lauren loyalists sing of simple virtues: 
comfy elegance, durability, the avoidance 
of visual shock. They know they can de- 
pend on Lauren for a certain smart same- 
ness, a look at once sporty and restrained 
“No one understands his customer as tru- 
ly as Ralph does,” says Donna Karan, an- 
other leading U.S. designer. “He creates 
designs that match his philosophy, and he 
never loses his integrity.” Says Grace 
Mirabella, editor in chief of Vogue: “The 
thing I admire most is that he stays so 
highly focused. He doesn’t do one thing 
that is out of character, whether it is com- 
forters or jackets or men’s ties.” 

While Lauren pleases millions of con- 
sumers, he provokes no small amount of 
criticism from fashion purists of almost 
every stripe. Some devotees of hand-tai- 
lored menswear contend that his high- 


priced, British-inspired suits fall short of 
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the originals in both quality and refine- 
ment. “Savile Pseud suits” is what Writer 
Tom Wolfe, a notably natty dresser, has 
called them. A few fashion mavens fault 
some of Lauren’s designs for being too 
pastoral and sentimental, especially in 
comparison with Calvin Klein’s sleek, ur- 
bane creations. The skeptics view Laur- 
en’s claims of “good taste” as a euphe- 
mism for yuppified conformity. 

Perhaps against the arch curves of 
French Designer Claude Montana or the 
dramatic drapery of Japan’s Issey 
Miyake, Lauren’s work is stick-in-the- 
mud. But Lauren sticks to what he knows 
and has never claimed to be wildly origi- 
nal or abstract. Says a longtime fan, Ac- 
tress Candice Bergen: “He incorporates 
the things you've loved for years. I'm basi- 
cally not one who is comfortable in mas- 
sive shoulder pads or the trendy things.” 

The most discomfiting fashion revela- 
tion for first-time Lauren buyers may be 
his lofty prices: $67.50 for basic oxford- 
cloth shirts, $130 for terry-cloth bathrobes 
and $338 for cashmere sweaters. One aim 
of that upscale pricing strategy is to main- 
tain consumer prestige. Cagey shoppers 
can pick up Lauren’s seconds and over- 
stocks for 30% to 70% discounts at his fac- 
tory-outlet stores, which are situated in 
such discreet locales as Appleton, Wis., 
and Tijuana. 

Lauren’s prime selling point is his im- 
age of patrician quality, which he polishes 
like the good silver. Even though most of 
his wares are manufactured by indepen- 
dent licensees, Lauren wants to maintain 
a distinct reputation for close attention to 
detail. He does so by lavishing time and 
care on his image-making advertise- 
ments, which spread the message of his 
design principles. As part of that studied 
approach, Lauren prefers lavish maga- 














ESTIMATED 1986 RETAIL REVENUES: $1.3 BILLION 


zine spreads to television commercials, 
which he views as too fleeting to impart 
his message. “Ralph has some of the best 
advertising in the business because it sets 
a mood, it evokes a life-style,” says an ad 
director for a major fashion magazine 
Lauren spent a hefty $17 million on 
advertising last year, but Klein spent that 


| much to promote just one of his products, 


Obsession perfume. The difference in se- 
lective vs. saturation campaigning is part- 
ly explained by the fact that the compet- 


| ing designers have each staked out an 


individual theme: status vs. sex. Klein's 
dominance of the sexual sell began with 
his blue-jeans ads in 1980, which featured 
a pubescent Brooke Shields uttering, 
“You know what comes between me and 
my Calvins? Nothing!” His current maga- 
zine ad for Obsession depicts a young man 
nuzzling a bare-breasted female. By con- 
trast, Lauren’s most ambitious effort was 
a magisterial 18-page section in the New 
York Times Magazine earlier this year 
that portrayed a large, wealthy and blue- 
blooded American clan enjoying a life of | 
racquets, books and, yes, polo. The picto- | 
rial saga reached out to upwardly mobile | 
consumers with “Come join us” rather | 
than “Hey, you! Buy these pants!” In es- 
sence, the Lauren approach dangles old- 
money prestige in front of a new-money 
clientele 

For Lauren, this year has provided one 
success afler another. Aside from all the 
store openings, his fall women’s collection 
was a smash hit. At the clothing’s initial 
showing in the Grand Ballroom of Man- 
hattan’s Pierre Hotel, Lauren watched 
through a peephole backstage and his taw- 
ny-haired wife sat in the front row, wear- 
ing an ornately crested Polo blazer. as 
models taxied along the runway to the 
strains of Sinatra’s The Lady Is a Tramp. 
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| was a talented mural painter whose ren- 
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The critical favorite of the day: a navy blue 
cashmere evening dress ($998) that was 
far more clingy, streamlined and sensuous 
than any Lauren has dared before. Anoth- 
er hit: a paisley skirt in shimmering panne 
velvet ($698), a striking companion piece 
to a sedate wool jacket ($598). Said Lauren 
after the show: “It all came together. This 
is the best I've ever felt.” 

Lauren's clothes generally pay hom- 
age to the kind of serene, idealized upper- 
class social milieu that the designer may 
have longingly imagined as a big-city 
youth. Lauren grew up in the 1940s and 
‘50s in the Bronx’s middle-class Mosholu 
Parkway section, the youngest of three 
boys and a girl born to Frank and Frieda 
Lifshitz. His father, an Orthodox Jewish 
immigrant from the Soviet city of Minsk, 


dering of the Manhattan skyline still dec- 
orates the ceiling of a furriers’ building 
lobby in the garment district. 


oung Ralph was preoccupied with 

basketball, stickball and the ex- 

ploits of Joe DiMaggio and Mick- 

ey Mantle, but he started showing 
a flair for clothes in his early teens. “The 
kids I grew up with were wearing leather 
motorcycle jackets like Marlon Brando,” 
he recalls. “But at the same time I saw 
there was a collegiate side of the world. I 
was inspired by it. I was always very prep- 
pie.” Klein remembers that Lauren cut a 
distinctive figure in the neighborhood by 
mixing olive-drab Army clothes with 
tweeds. At 15, Ralph got his first fashion 
commission: to design red satin warm-up | 
jackets for his baseball team. 

It was Lauren’s older brother Jerry, 
now the head of Polo’s menswear design 
department, who suggested when Ralph 
was 16 that the siblings change their sur- 
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POLO MENSWEAR 
$420 MILLION 


name. “Lifshitz was a burden,” Jerry re- 
calls. “I was in the Air Force reserve, and 
I got tired of being on the defensive at 
mail call with somebody fooling around 
with the sound of my name. It was silly to 
live with it. It wasn’t some family dynas- 
ty.” Ralph and Jerry rattled off potential 
names to each other and settled almost 
randomly on Lauren, which sounded eu- 
phonious to them. 

At DeWitt Clinton High School in the 
Bronx, Lauren attended business classes 
but paid little attention to studies His ad- 
olescent idols were British and American 
style setters: the Duke of Windsor, for ex- 
ample, and Katharine Hepburn, who 
stole the show in The Philadelphia Story 
with her pants-and-pearls look. Lauren’s 
early fashion education was basically a 
home-study course that he recalls being a 
“combination of movies and reading Es- 
quire.” Says he: “Whether that world ex- 
ists or not, I don’t know. I saw things as 
they should have been, not as they were.” 

Lauren worked part time, accepting 
returned garments in a budget-price de- 
partment store, to earn money to buy clas- 
sically cut clothes at Manhattan’s Brooks 
Bros. In his high school yearbook, Lauren 
confidently listed his ambition as “mil- 
lionaire.” The entry was a gag, he claims 
today, but his brother Jerry remembers 
that Ralph had a “constant urge to make 
something happen. He was always reach- 
ing for more.” 

Ralph tried a stint at New York’s City 
College but decided to drop out, at least 
partly, he says, because it was an aesthetic 
letdown. “There was no wonderful cam- 
pus with boys and girls wearing V-neck 
sweaters,” he explains, as though he still 
feels he missed something in life 

Lauren subsequently served a hitch in 
the Army reserve, then got a seasonal job 





FOREIGN SALES 
$190 MILLION 


$80 MILLION 


at Brooks Bros. as a clerk during the 
Christmas rush. At 22 he went to work asa 
New York regional salesman for Abe Ri- 
vetz, a Boston necktie manufacturer. 
Lauren made the rounds of his Long Is- 
land wholesale customers dressed in 
tweeds and driving a British Morgan con- 
vertible. Pondering fashion trends as he 
| traveled, he decided around 1964 that the 
men who wore the narrow ties of the early 
60s were ready for a change to wider, 
more colorful designs. While Lauren was 
not a particularly gifted sketch artist, he 
knew how to put together a fashionable 
ensemble. “I would walk [into a room] and 
my clients would say, ‘I want what you are 
wearing.’ My instincts were there. I didn’t 
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WOMENSWEAR 
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think I was a designer, but I had ideas.” | 

In those days, garment company 
bosses generally called the shots in the 
fashion business, and American clothing 
designers were only beginning to achieve 
acceptance as entrepreneurs. Lauren | 
managed to persuade his employers to let 
him design a few innovative cravats, but 
when new management took over the firm 
the budding designer was told the world 
was not ready for Ralph Lauren. He mi- 
grated to a larger men’s-furnishings com- 
pany, Beau Brummel, which agreed to 
manufacture his original neckwear 
Lauren needed a brand name and wanted 
something that sounded tweedy and Brit- 
ish. Cricket? Rugby? Polo! That was tt, 














A creative team ponders an ad campaign alfresco 
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even though Lauren had never been to a 
| match. “We thought of everything,” says 
Lauren with a grin. “I couldn’t call it 
Basketball.” 

For good or ill, Lauren’s first cre- 
ations sparked the wide-tie-and-lapel 
boom of the late 1960s and early '70s. His 
ties were four inches wide, compared with 
the then standard 24 inches, came in vi- 
brant Italian-silk patterns and were 
priced at $15, more than double the con- 
ventional rate. “For anyone who liked 
clothes, to have a Polo tie was such a luxu- 
ry. It was really a coveted item,” recalls a 
former employee, Anthony Edgeworth, 
now a noted photographer. Lauren sold 





$500,000 worth of ties in his 1967 start-up 
year, when his entire business fit into one 
large drawer in a rented space in the Em- 
pire State Building. At least one powerful 
department store, Bloomingdale’s, tried 
to persuade Lauren to make his radical 
ties narrower. But his novel design be- 
came such an instantaneous rage that 
Bloomingdale's gave in. Before long, re- 
tailers were ordering 100 dozen of the 
young designer's creations at a time 

The very next year Lauren struck out 
on his own, with $50,000 in backing from 
Norman Hilton, a Manhattan clothing 
manufacturer. He began producing an en- 
lire menswear line, including wide-collar 
shirts and wide-lapel suits, that was more 
flamboyant than the contemporary Ivy 
League look yet not as loud as the psyche- 
delic style of the same era. Before long, 
Lauren had 30 employees helping to pro- 
mote and sell his fast-expanding Polo 
collection. Chic department stores like 
Bloomingdale's showcased his collections, 
and the fashion press took notice. “He’s 
acquired a certain reputation for clothes 
that are, you know, with it. But not too 
with it. Not enough to shock the boys at 
the bank,” wrote Fashion Critic Berna- 
dine Morris 

It was perhaps inevitable that Lauren 
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would eventually try his hand in the chal- 
lenging womenswear market, but his 
touch proved less sure there. His first tai- 
lored shirts for women, in 1971, were a 
success. Nonetheless, his initial attempt 
at a full line of womenswear in 1972, in- 
spired partly by British riding clothes, was 
deemed too unsubtly imitative of mens- 
wear lines. Critics were startled and yet 
intrigued. “A phenomenon to bewilder 
anthropologists,” sniffed The New Yorker 

But soon the Lauren look began to 
catch on. The designer quickly became 
something of a champion for well-bred 
suburbanites who felt manipulated by Eu- 
ropean couturiers. “Nobody is impressed 


1ON TO DETAIL 
A sampler of home-furnishing styles: Chairman of the Board, left, and Adirondack 


with elaborate clothes anymore,” he de- 
clared in 1974. “A girl who is solid doesn't 
want to be known as a fashion lady.” To- 
day his quietly elegant womenswear col- 
lections bring in about $210 million at 
retail 

Lauren achieved something of pop- 
star status during the 1970s. It started af- 
ter he began displaying his engaging smile 
in advertisements in 1974, when Saks 
Fifth Avenue asked him to appear in a 
print ad for the store’s Polo boutique 
Lauren, 5 ft. 5 or so, projected consider- 
able well-tanned sex appeal. In the same 
year he designed the male wardrobe for 
the opulent remake of The Great Gatsby, 
which starred Robert Redford. In 1977 
Lauren's creations attracted a further ce- 
lebrity following when Diane Keaton 
adopted them in a layered, tomboyish 
look for Woody Allen’s Annie Hall. Laur- 
en’s label began to proliferate rapidly, ap- 
pearing on cologne and boyswear in 1978, 
girlswear in 1981, luggage and eyeglasses 
in 1982, home furnishings in 1983 and 
women’s handbags in 1985. He turned 
down dozens of offers to design such items 
as telephones, autos and chocolates 

Lauren oversees his empire and its 
1,000 employees in a ten-floor warren of 
offices that occupy a narrow, prewar 








building on Manhattan’s West 55th 
Street, about 15 blocks north of the hectic 
garment district. The décor of Lauren’s 
headquarters suggests the backstage of a 
theater: cramped and slightly eccentric, 
with forest green walls and a bowl of 
M&M's on a table in the reception room. 
Lauren’s personal office contains some of 
his favorite props: a wood-burning fire- 
place, a fleet of toy racing cars, family 
photographs and piles of fabric swatches. 
He often wears a studiedly scruffy uni- 
form: a cotton work shirt, faded Levi's 
and well-worn cowboy boots. “This is who 
I am,” he claims. “You've got to be who 
you are.” 


Above all, Lauren is the boss. He hud- 
dies for most of the day with fashion assis- 
tants and corporate colleagues, at one 
moment expostulating before a trio of 
dark-suited subordinates and the next | 
pondering an advertising display among a 
group of young designers clad in a palette 
of pale blue variations on his own favorite 
garb. Lauren pays his employees well and 
rewards loyalty, but he can be a blunt 
taskmaster. “He is absolutely terrible 
about hiding his feelings,” says Buffy Bir- 
rittella, Polo/Ralph Lauren’s vice presi- 
dent for advertising and communications. 
In an industry notorious for its creative 
egos, Lauren has long enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for relative humility, but that could 
be changing. During the past year “he has 
got a little bit of a big head,” says one old 
friend. Insists Lauren: “I am not aloof. I 
am very basic.” His descriptions of his 
work, however, tend to be heavily larded 
with words like integrity, elegance, tradi- 
tional and American. 

He needs a swatch of imperiousness 
just to get through his work schedule. He 
renders his decisions at a tremendous clip, 
daily passing judgment on dozens of ideas | 
for products ranging from rugs to umbrel- 
las. He generally drafts the broad schemes 
for new wares, often leaving his staff to 
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come up with many of the specific details, 

materials and manufacturing plans. “I 

really love the idea of dark paisley 

sheets,” he announced al a meeting one 
| day. When his designers scurried back 
into conclave with fabric samples, Lauren 
demanded, “No, no! I want them darker, 
darker, darker!” 

Lauren constantly scours his sur- 
roundings for design ideas. His taste is 
eclectic, though not unpredictable: he is 
chronically hooked on classics. “I love 
jeans, cowboy boots, tweed jackets, pin- 
stripe suits, old race cars, Porsches, Indian 
blankets and baskets,” he says. Lauren 
once chased down a Colorado cowboy 
whose battered jeep he wanted to buy on 
the spot. Observes W/W D Editor McCar- 
thy: “Everything he sees or does comes 
back to his work. He is totally consumed 
by it.” 


ften Lauren finds what he wants 

right under his nose. One of his 

first women’s tennis dresses was 

reportedly a takeoff on an old 
Hunter College gym suit that his wife kept 
around the apartment. (The designer met 
his wife Ricky, a former schoolteacher, in 
1964 on a visit to a New York City eye 
doctor’s office, where she was working 
part time. They were married six months 
later.) Lauren took the inspiration for the 
ruby red glass bottles that contain his 
women’s cologne, called Lauren, from his 
favorite antique inkwells. He solicits ad- 
vice from his daughter Dylan, a seventh- 
grader, who suggested that rather than re- 
semble private-school uniforms, Lauren's 
girlswear should contain more bright 
stripes and colors. A visitor to Polo's office 
once found Lauren and his brother Jerry, 
51, huddled over the latest L.L. Bean cat- 
alog, sketching items they liked 

As a result of that assiduousness, 
Lauren has been criticized as being a pro- 
moter rather than a designer, a copycat 
who turns traditional ideas into high- 
priced knock-offs. Case in point: his lined 
dungaree jacket with corduroy collar, a 
$98 rendering of an item that sells for 
about $35 with the Lee blue-jean label. 
Yet what Lauren is accused of taking 
from tradition is systematically rebor- 
rowed from him by dozens of his smaller 
competitors 

His co-optation of American culture 
has got him into trouble on occasion 
When he called an expensive jacket the 
Astaire during the early 1970s, the dancer 
asked Polo to stop using the name. Lauren 
complied. He stirred protests from folk- 
art preservationists in 1982 when he took 
a fancy to antique quilts and decided to 
cut up hundreds of them to decorate skirts 
and other garments in his contemporary 
collection. 

Lauren delegates most of his compa- 
ny’s day-to-day financial oversight to his 
only co-owner, Polo President Peter 
Strom, 57, who holds 10% of the stock 
When Lauren wants to embark on a new 
venture, it is Strom’s job to calculate what 
prices they would need to charge and how 
many items they would have to sell to 
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Critical favorites from the fall collection 


break even. The huge profits from certain 
staple items, such as Polo shirts (see box), 
give Lauren the freedom to expand into 
riskier products. Example: at any given 
time Lauren may offer 60 styles of sweat- 
ers in his collections, which will include a 
number of designs that he especially likes 
but that will sell too few copies, perhaps 
only 200 or so, to make a profit. Says 
Strom: “The manufacturer doesn’t even 
want to make them, but Ralph loves the 
way they look, so we go with them.” 
Lauren is acutely profit conscious. But 
since the only shareholders he needs to 
please are himself and Strom, he has lee- 
way to experiment and to pursue a some- 
times whimsical strategy. “I don’t have a 
master plan,” he says. “It gets more com- 


plicated as it grows.’ So far, Lauren's | 


whimsy has been highly accurate in locat- 
ing successful commercial opportunities. 
Says Strom: “I had no idea it would go like 
this. I remember saying to myself, ‘If this 
business ever hits $20 million, I'll retire.’ 
But I keep upping the stakes.” 

Lauren hired Strom in 1972, in the 
midst of near fatal financial growing 
pains. Even though Polo’s revenues were 
galloping ahead at the time, Lauren sud- 
denly discovered that his enterprise was 
almost bankrupt because of poor financial 
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| censing arrangements, 


management and the costs of headlong 
expansion. To save the company, Lauren 
pumped his entire $100,000 savings into 
the firm and offered Strom a share of the 
business to come aboard from a manage- 
ment job with Norman Hilton, Lauren’s 
early patron and manufacturer. 

The new partnership made a crucial 
change in the corporation’s structure that 
enabled it to grow in a healthier manner 
From direct manufacturing, Lauren and 
Strom switched almost entirely to licens- 
ing deals in which the manufacturer fi- 
nances production, shipping and part of 
promotional costs. Thus they escaped the 
necessity of investment in the capital-in- | 
tensive garment-making process, along 
with many of the subsequent losses caused 
by any product flops. Since the manufac- 
turer assumes more of the risks under li- 
Lauren gets a 
smaller share of any resulting profits. But 
the licensing arrangements give him 
greater freedom to concentrate on design 
and marketing. 

Nowadays the company’s licensees 
bring to Polo/Ralph Lauren an expertise 
in making a particular generic item, to 
which Lauren adds his design, packaging 
and promotional ideas. His 38 manufac- 





turers produce virtually everything but 
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Lauren's top-of-the-line Polo menswear. 
The largest licensee is Cosmair, for fra- 
grances, followed by Bidermann Indus- 
tries, for womenswear. Lauren retains a 
final say, which he zealously exercises, 
over the end products. Recalls Clothing 
Executive George Ackerman, whose 
company, Warnaco, makes some of Laur- 
en’s moderately priced Chaps menswear: 
“A few years ago we did a safari jacket 
with copper snaps. Ralph loved the jacket 
but hated the snaps. Too brown, he said. 
He wanted black metal snaps. Our manu- 
facturer in Korea, who couldn’t make 
| them that color, didn’t understand what 
was so important about changing the 


Lauren and this is what it’s going to be. So 
we had to send a man to Japan to pick up 
the buttons and take them to Korea, All 


| that for a couple of thousand jackets that 


retailed at about $100.” 

While licensees fabricate most of 
Lauren's products, the designer manufac- 
tures his pricey Polo line of menswear 
(annual sales: $420 million) at his own 
factory, a rehabilitated brick mill in Law- 
rence, Mass., that he bought in 1978. Rea- 
son: tailored menswear is the type of 
clothing Lauren knows best. By making 


| those garments himself he can collect a 


larger profit margin and keep an even 
closer watch on quality. At the Polo plant, 
some 225 workers turn out 350 jackets 


and suitsa day. Lauren’s best Italian-wool 
suits ($1,200) are handmade by 25 highly 
skilled tailors, usually immigrants from 
Italy, Turkey or West Germany. 

Lauren has a Broadway producer's 
flair for launching large fashion collec- 
tions. Boldly and with apparent ease, he 
markets clothing lines that contain doz- 
ens of items linked by a single conceptual 
theme. He came by such skills the hard 
way: Lauren’s first high-volume produc- 
tion, his launch of a splashy Western 
Wear collection in 1978, was plagued by 
mistakes. The designer and his manufac- 
turers were several months late in deliver- 
ing the extensive line of cavalry shirts, 
prairie skirts, cowboy boots and other 











snaps. We told him that this is Ralph 
=< Pa : | , products. The women’s jeans, which 
Lauren tailored with his willowy wife in 
mind, were cut so lean in the seat and 
thighs that Women’s Wear Daily called 
the fit “impossible” for regular-size folks. 
Some department stores were stunned at 
Lauren’s demand that they include in 
their displays so many props. Among 
them: cacti, split-rail fences and wagon 
wheels. Lauren soon moved on to other 
themes. 
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hings went far more smoothly 

with his Rough Wear collection, 

which featured clothes for would- 

be mountaineers and fishermen. 
The response was also favorable for his 
Santa Fe designs, which included such ex- 
otica as a ruffled pink suede blouse (price: 
$778) and a hand-beaded Navajo-pat- 
terned women’s top (about $5,950). 

Lauren’s productions seem to be 
growing ever more extravagantly elabo- 
rate, raising the question of how much 
more attention he can continue to pay to 
all the details. His most recent acme of or- 
chestration is this fall’s version of a huge 
home-furnishings line, divided into styles 
variously labeled Chairman of the Board, 
New England, Thoroughbred and Adi- 
rondack, among others. Lauren launched 
his first home-furnishing series in 1983. 
He had spent 18 months working with 
J.P. Stevens, the textile giant, to develop 
the initial collection of some 2,500 sizes, 
shapes and styles of products, ranging 
from stemware to blankets. When the 
huge assortment made its debut, it suf- 
fered immediate problems from late ar- 
rivals at retail outlets and uneven quality 
control. “A disaster! Disaster!” his part- 
ner Strom recalls. Lauren and Strom 
weeded out troublesome items, including 
glassware and dishes, and now expect the 
home-furnishings business to grow by 
75% this year, to $50 million. 

Lauren is a master of minutiae. In ad- 
vertisements and store displays, he sur- 
rounds his understated wares with loads 
of charming and inventive doodads, many 
of them for sale. Rather than merely dis- 
play a blazer or a skirt, he likes to present 
a whole pile of goodies. The side tables in 
Lauren displays are nearly always cov- 
| ered with rows of framed pictures that 
suggest comfortable surroundings of fam- | 
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Then and now: an Argentine garment from the 1930s, and one of Lauren’s chic models 


FS garments have as firm a claim on the title of fashion classic as the polo 
shirt, or, as Ralph Lauren calls it, the Polo shirt. The exact origin of the knit- 
ted-cotton, soft-collar shirt with a floppy tail is unknown, but its widely recorded 
debut came in 1893, when it was worn by polo players at the swank Hurlingham 
Club, near Buenos Aires. Compared with traditional British polo wear of the era, 
the new tops were cooler and less restrictive. In 1920 one of Argentina’s polo 
stars, Lewis Lacey, opened a sports shop in Buenos Aires, where he sold the shirt 
embossed with the logo of a player astride a pony. Within a few years moneyed 
gentry began donning custom-made polo shirts as leisure wear on the French Ri- 
viera and at other international watering spots. 

In 1933 French Tennis Star René Lacoste, known as “le Crocodile” for his 
snappy style of play, began producing a polo shirt with a crocodile logo on the 
breast. Lacoste’s garment was first marketed in the U.S. in 1951 under the name 
of a famous English tailor, Jack Izod. The Izod Lacoste shirt quickly became an 
American standard. In 1972 Lauren introduced a version featuring his own polo- 
player motif. Polo/Ralph Lauren claims to sell about 4 million of the items annu- 
ally. Izod Lacoste’s U.S. manufacturer is not forthcoming with sales figures, but 
industry analysts say the older shirt is more popular. 

Last year the shirt saga came full circle. Polo/Ralph Lauren discovered that 
a Buenos Aires haberdasher, Alberto Vannucci, was selling shirts with a polo- 
player logo. The firm fired off a letter to Vannucci accusing him of copying its 
trademark. The clothier replied that his logo, which depicts a polo player from a 
different angle than Lauren’s does, was designed in 1920 by none other than 
Lewis Lacey. Polo/Ralph Lauren nonetheless filed suit in Buenos Aires, charg- 
ing Vannucci with trademark similarity. The case is still in court. 
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CompLife 


A revolutionary plan to keep 
business life insurance 


from going out of business. 


Introducing Executive CompLife™ from 
Northwestern Mutual Life, a revolu- 
tionary new life insurance plan that is 
tailored to your company’s needs. It 
allows you to offer your key executives 
life insurance with great flexibility, low 
cost and excellent cash value build-up 


Pick your premium. 

Choose your coverage. 

Now you have the option of deciding 
what premium to pay on the coverage 
your executives need. Besides ena- 
bling you to provide your executives 
with low cost cov erage and excellent 
cash value build-up, CompLife™ fea- 
tures lump sum payments at issue, 
one-time deposits to either buy addi 
te nal nsurance pr tection or increase 
cash value 


The long-term performance 

and guarantees you expect from 
The Quiet Company. 

Northwestern Mutual can offer you this 


lexible combination of whole life and 
erm insurance and back it with the 
solid performance of Northwestern 
Mutual. And Northwestern Mutual 
guarantees the cash value and death 
yenefit of CompLife”™ a practice not 
‘ollowed by other companies for 
olicies of this type. Our guarantees 
rave been well known to our policy- 
owners for years. So have our high 
dividends. In fact, A.M. Best Co., the 
9erformance rating authority in the 
ndustry, consistently ranks our divi- 
dend performance at the top among 
the largest insurance companies. For 
nore information on new CompLife™ 
call 1-800-528-6060, ext. 472 


Mutualiie 


The Quiet Company® 
ulet 


ulet 
An even tougher act to follow 


1986 The Northwestern Mutual Lite Insurance Company Milwaukee, Winconain 









‘ohn, 

can you sell 
CompLite*?” 
“No...you have to 
be a Northwestern 
Mutual agent’ 








YOU DON’T WORK BANKERS’ HOURS. 


We know that running your own business takes more than a 9 to 5 commitment. 
From you. From your bank. That's why we'll be there when you need us. At 7 a.m. or 7 p.m. 
Whether you need working capital, expansion financing or services like payroll and cash 
management, you can count on Lane. Any time. We're ready to put the strength of $1.7 billion 
in assets to work for Chicago area businesses like yours. So if you're ready for a business 
banker who always has time for you, call the Lane Banks. 312/498-6650, extension 1000. Or 
attach your business card to this page and mail to: Business Bankers, W.N. Lane 
Interfinancial, 1200 Shermer Road, Northbrook, IL 60062. 


lake view « northbrook « northwest national - pioneer NEITHER DO WE. 
Members FDIC 


the LANE banks 





ily and tradition. Lauren’s home- 
furnishing arrangements fairly 
gush with conspicuous consump- 
tion: eight pillows on a bed, all 
with ruffles and contrasting fab- 
rics. Lauren hopes that custom- 
ers will buy the whole package, in 
effect trusting his ability to mix 
and match. Apparently they of- 
ten do. Says Cheryl Sterling, 
president of Lauren’s furnishings 
division: “People come into the 
stores and say, ‘I want that bed, 
just the way it looks.’ ” 

That kind of accumulative 
technique is becoming a model 
for other designers and retailers, 
particularly now that Lauren has 
opened his superstore, in which 
he has even greater latitude to 
display such confections. To a 
certain extent, the Madison Ave- 
nue store competes with Polo 
outlets in New York metropolitan-area 
department stores. Some East Coast re- 
tailing executives were initially resentful 
of that. Some had supported Lauren in his 
earlier days or acquiesced to his extensive 
demands for floor space and elaborate fix- 
tures in their stores. But the retailers are 
unlikely to shut down the boutiques in 
protest, because Lauren is a major attrac- 
tion in their establishments. Besides, they 
hope the impact of the deluxe Lauren 
mansion will help make the Polo label 
even more prestigious. Says Marvin 
Traub, chairman of Bloomingdale's: “In 
the long run it will build up the Lauren 
business. The impact on us is very 
healthy.” 

The Madison Avenue store, on which 
Lauren has lavished more than 
$14 million, is his ultimate show- 
case and testing laboratory. In 
many ways the store rewrites the 
textbook for upscale retailing. 
Built in 1895 as the home of a 
wealthy heiress, the five-story 
limestone structure had been di- 
vided into three separate shops 
until Lauren managed to get a 
49-year lease that covered the en- 
tire edifice. Estimated annual 
rent: $1 million. Now fitted with 
hand-carved mahogany wood- 
work and custom-forged brass 
trim, and dappled with expansive 
Oriental rugs and sprays of or- 
chids, the store evokes the imag- 
ined atmosphere of a London 
men’s club or a distinguished Ed- 
wardian hotel. The display space 
is cluttered with props, including 
English saddles, bulbous tro- 
phies, top hats and a rack of bil- 
liard cues. “Lauren is the only de- 
signer with the product range to 
have such a store,” says Nina 
Hyde, fashion editor of the 
Washington Post. Some shop- 
pers, though, view the store’s at- 
mosphere as contrived. 

Lauren has flourished in Eu- 





SHREWD INSTINCT 
Trendsetters from the early ‘70s 





| Klein, for one, opened a retailing outlet in 
Milan in 1982 but closed it soon afterward 
in response to slow sales. By contrast, in 
its first four months of operation, Lauren’s 
Paris store on the corner of the Rue Roy- 
ale and Place de la Madeleine has stimu- 
lated the French taste for the preppie 
look. The New Bond Street shop in Lon- 
don, which met lukewarm response when 
it opened in 1981, now plans to triple its 
floor space. Prince Charles and Princess 
Diana, who wear only British-made 
clothes for public events, have been seen 
wearing Lauren’s label on more discreet 
occasions. The British have not failed to 
notice the irony of Lauren’s selling back 
to them a bit of borrowed cultural inspira- 
tion, and at a royal ransom. 








HOMEY HABITS 








The designer’s global profits 
have brought home a lavish life- 
style for his family. They divide 
= their time among a sprawling 
“ apartment on Fifth Avenue over- 
” looking Central Park; a house on 
Montego Bay in Jamaica; a 
working ranch with 1,500 head of 
cattle near Telluride, Colo.; and 
an oceanfront house at the tip of 
Long Island. The family com- 
mutes over the long hauls in a 
nine-passenger Hawker Siddeley 
jet and covers shorter distances 
in chartered helicopters. Lauren 


hattan in a limousine with the 
initials RL on the door, but he 
prefers to pilot his chromeless 
1979 Porsche Turbo Carrera, 
which is custom-finished entirely 
in black. 

Lauren avoids the frenetic 
night life often associated with his indus- 
try. “I don’t live in that world of “Daaahl- 
ing!’ Ican’t stand it,” Lauren says. Instead 
he tends his ranch, drives a collection of 
antique race cars, and jogs three or four 
miles each morning. Lauren’s cultural in- 
terests tend to mirror his professional in- 
stincts. Last year he spent a reported 
$350,000 to sponsor an acclaimed histori- 
cal exposition of riding tack and apparel, 
called “Man and the Horse,” at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Though he pro- 
fesses to be nonpolitical, Lauren openly 
supported Democratic Hopeful Gary Hart 
during the 1984 presidential campaign. 

The worldly prince of fashion remains 
an inveterate daydreamer, just as in his high 
school days. At times he has spoken of 

opening a steakhouse on Madison 
2 Avenue, a project that has yet to 
© materialize. He has talked about 
® starting a record company. Often 
Lauren has expressed an ambition 
to be an actor, though he turned 


pearance on TV’s The Love Boat. 
Whatever he does next, 
Lauren has boosted the prestige 
of American sportswear at home 
and abroad. Says Eleanor Lam- 
bert, a longtime industry publi- 
cist: “He has grasped the solidity 
and the worth and the drive of 
American life. He is a very stabi- 
lizing influence in American 
fashion.” The determined 
dreamer from the Bronx has be- 
come a special kind of design 
star, whose imagination is less a 
source of amazement than of se- 
curity for his still growing audi- 
ence. Says up-and-coming De- 
signer Zack Carr: “Ralph Lauren 
is respected for his consistent 
style and intrinsic quality year af- 
ter year, and I appreciate that.” 
So, evidently, do millions of cus- 
tomers who have come to believe 
that Polo is not just an elite pas- 
time but a seductive style for the 





rope, which is tough turf for 
an American designer. Calvin 





The couple who met in a doctor's office 


good life. —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo/New York 


can be seen gliding through Man- | 


down an offer to make a guest ap- | 
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ACURA INTEGRA LG-VALWE DOHEC 





Performance has been 


The Acura Integra. wel accommodad 


Amore humane approach to ©" 
performanice. oe 















In the pursuit of spirited spirited performance and Along wheelbase and sf ( 

performance, many drivers need for creature comforts Jide And equally thoughtful 

have withstood phone Integra’s 16-valve, fue solid stability. standard features increase 

booth interiors and nerve — injected dual overhead A low hoodline and ures of driving 

numbing suspensions. cam engine is a de ansive flush mountec )0-TO-ACURA ; 





for the dealer nearest you 


omfort 


This is definitely notour dant of Honda Formula 1 
idea of fun racing technology, 

Thus, the Acura Integra C 
presents a much more 


> approach. A three 
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recognizes the desire for 














Business Notes 





The Quaker is tired of retailing 


RAILROADS 


A Sale Goes 
To the Siding 


Norfolk Southern, the nation’s 
fourth largest railway, con- 
ceded defeat last week in its 
18-month-long bid to buy Con- 
rail, the now profitable Gov- 
ernment-owned rail system. 
Early last year Transportation 
Secretary Elizabeth Dole had 
selected Norfolk Southern as 
the best qualified of 15 bidders 
to buy Conrail’s freight-haul- 
ing business for $1.2 billion. 
Last February the Senate ap- 
proved, and the much bruited 
merger seemed to be on track. 

Then came trouble. Critics 
in the House of Representa- 
tives argued vociferously that 
the price for Conrail was too 
low and that a public offering 
of Conrail stock would reap 
much more than the private 
railroad was prepared to offer. 
Norfolk’s concession puts Con- 
rail back on the siding. 


LAWSUITS 


Another Shoe 
In a Scandal 


The biggest insider-trading 
scandal in Wall Street history 
kept reverberating last week. 
Litton Industries, the Beverly 
Hills—based conglomerate, 
filed a $30 million lawsuit 
against Shearson Lehman 
Bros., the finance-cum-broker- 
age firm, and Dennis Levine, 
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the ex—investment whiz who 
has already pleaded guilty to 
a variety of insider-trading 
charges filed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Litton's contention: 
that in November 1982, while 
Levine was employed by Leh- 
man Bros. Kuhn Loeb (now 
merged into Shearson Leh- 
man), his illicit trading activi- 
ties helped puff up the price of 
stock in Itek, an electronics 
firm, just as Litton was prepar- 
ing to buy the company. Shear- 
son Officials have described the 
Litton damage claim as “with- 
out merit.” 


MANAGEMENT 


GE Provides 
A Peacock? 


When he announced last Jan- 
uary that he planned to de- 
part at 60, NBC Chairman 
Grant Tinker asked that his 
successor be chosen from 
among the ranks of the net- 
work’s current management 
Last week it appeared that 
Tinker’s wish would not be 
granted. Word began leaking 
that General Electric Chair- 
man John Welch, whose de- 
sires became paramount at 
NBC after his electronics giant 
bought RCA, NBC's parent 
company, for $6.28 billion 
last December, had settled on 
his own man for the job. This 
week Welch is expected to 
name Robert Wright, 43, the 
president of GE Financial 
Services, to become NBC’s 
new chairman in the fall. Pri- 





Still waiting for an offer: locomotives in a Pittsburgh rail yard 














About to be named NBC's Mr. Wright 


vately, NBC officials 
firmed the news. 
Wright's sole television 
experience is the three years 
he spent as president of Cox 
Cable Communications start- 
ing in 1980. A lawyer by 
training, Wright began 
working for GE in 1969. He 
has been a close Welch ally 
since 1973, when he joined 
the GE plastics group that 
Welch then headed. Wright is 
said to have been a major be- 
hind-the-scenes force in orga- 
nizing the merger of GE and 
RCA. His background sug- 
gests a distinct change from 
the relaxed management style 
and well-established Holly- 
wood connections of Tinker, 
who moved the network from 
the ratings basement to No. | 
during his five-year reign 


con- 


SPINOFFS 


Crash Diet 
For Food Firms 


In the 70s packaged-food com- 
panies went on a buying binge, 
gobbling up disparate lines 
of business that ranged from 
luggage to toys to women’s 
clothing. Now many are dis- 
covering that their eyes 
were bigger than their stom- 
ach, and they are getting back 
to basic areas of expertise. The 
latest to join the trend is Chica- 


| go’s Quaker Oats, the break- 


fast giant. It will shed its non- 
food division, the Specialty 
Retailing Group, which ac- 
counts for 6% of the com- 





pany’s $3.67 billion in sales. 

Acting on the same im- 
pulse, Northbrook, Ill—based 
Dart & Kraft (1985 sales: $9.9 
billion) had previously an- 
nounced that it would split into 
two companies. The Kraft por- 
tion will retain its name and 
virtually all of the food 
lines, including processed 
cheeses and salad dressings. 
The other, still unnamed firm 
will make Tupperware and 
electrical appliances. And 
Chicago’s Beatrice Foods 
(1985 sales: $11.8 billion) has 


| agreed to sell some $2.5 billion 


worth of subsidiaries, includ- 
ing Playtex intimate apparel 
and Avis Rent-a-Car. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 
The Rising Sun 
Is Back at No. 1 


For a brief and shining mo- 
ment—actually, a year—the 
U.S. had once again forged 
ahead of Japan to become the 
world’s business leader. But it 
was too good to last. Last week 
Japan regained the top spot in 


| a ranking of the most competi- 


tive industrial countries com- 
piled annually by the Europe- 
an Management Forum, a 
nonprofit foundation based in 
Geneva. The EMF rankings are 
based on a survey of 5,000 cor- 
porate officials and econo- 
mists, who make assessments 
using such guideposts as 
economic dynamism, political 
stability and the degree of state 
interference. 
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New knowledge about 
the smoking habit 


‘Two major factors in cigarette smoking have long 
been recognized—psychological and social factors. 
Now research has clearly revealed a third important 
link in the habit—physical dependence on nicotine, 
which slowly but surely develops in many smokers. 
When people first start smoking, their bodies must 
get used to the nicotine. After smoking becomes a 
habit, their bodies may depend on getting nicotine. 


Why a total program approach 
is needed to break the habit 


When smokers try to quit, the body often reacts to 
the withdrawal of nicotine. This can result in 
craving for tobacco, restlessness, irritability, 
anxiety, headaches, drowsiness, stomach 

upsets, and difficulty concentrating. 


©1985, Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 45242-9553 


If you want to quit smoking 
for good, 
see your doctor 


Because these effects can defeat even a strong 
willpower, your chances of quitting successfully 
are greater with a program that provides an 
alternative source of nicotine to kelp alleviate 
tobacco withdrawal while you concentrate on 
breaking the habit. 


How your doctor and Merrell Dow 
can help you succeed 


If you are determined enough to sustain a strong 

effort, your chances of breaking the smoking habit 

are better than ever. Now your doctor can provide 

a treatment to help control nicotine withdrawal 

symptoms, materials to help you overcome the 

psychological and social factors, plus valuable ‘ 
counseling and follow-up. Merrell Dow has 

conducted extensive research into the smoking 

problem and is providing a wide range of support 

to health professionals. 


Merrell Dow 


Dedicated to improving the health of Americans 

















Religion. - 





Rome Sends a Strong Message 





Chastised for dissent, a U.S. theologian loses his teaching license 


Por John Paul II began his reign eight 
years ago, at a time when theologians 
and laity alike were openly questioning 
some traditional teachings of the church. 
Since then the Vatican has attempted to 
restore a sense of doctrinal discipline; it 
removed renegade Swiss Theologian 
Hans Kiing from his teaching post at the 
University of Tibingen in West Germany 
and silenced for a year Brazilian Francis- 
can Leonardo Boff, an advocate of Marx- 
ist-tinged liberation theology. Last week 
Rome moved against an 
American priest who has 
openly questioned the 
church’s stance on sexual 
morality. Joseph Cardinal 
Ratzinger, head of the Vat- 
ican’s Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith, re- 
voked the license of the 
Rev. Charles Curran to 
teach theology at the Cath- 
olic University of America 
because of the priest’s “re- 
peated refusal to accept 
what the church teaches.” 
The Vatican's long-expect- 
ed crackdown on Curran 
made it clear that the Pope 
will not tolerate open dis- 
sent on the part of those 
who claim to be the church's 
teachers. But some Roman 
Catholics were alarmed by 
what they called “creeping 
infallibilism” in Ratzinger’s 
letter to Curran—that is, an 


measure was sharply divided. Some Cath- 
olic liberals, like the Rev. Richard 
McBrien, chairman of the theology de- 
partment at the University of Notre 
Dame, argued that the move would have a 
chilling effect on theologians, many of 
whom might leave Catholic colleges for 
teaching posts at non-Catholic schools. 
But conservatives hailed the move. James 
McFadden, lay editor of the conservative 


monthly Catholic Eye, compared Cur- | 








Father Charles Curran at last week’s Washington press conference 


| finitive manner. is also to be considered 
American reaction to the Vatican | 


have the certainty of absolute truth. But in 
his letter to Curran, Cardinal Ratzinger 
pointed out that the Second Vatican 
Council held that any doctrine taught by 
the Pope and the bishops together in a de- 


infallible. “The church does not build its 
life upon its infallible magisterium alone,” 
Ratzinger wrote, “but on the teaching of 
its authentic, ordinary magisterium as 
well.” Curran claimed that the Vatican 
was trying to “fudge” the distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of doctrines and stifle 
dissent. Asked how much ground is left 
for disagreement in sexual morality after 
this decision, a senior Vatican official re- 
plied, “Very, very little.” 

Some U.S. bishops had backed a com- 
promise proposal Curran 
made to Rome—namely, 
* that he keep his position 
but not teach sexual-ethics 
courses. In fact, he has not 
offered a class exclusively 
in sexual morality for 15 
years, although he has 
been a C.U. professor since 
1965. Nonetheless, hierar- 
chical support for the disci- 
plinary action was as pre- 
dictable as the crackdown 
itself. The Most Rev. Mat- 
thew Clark of Rochester, 
Curran's home diocese, ac- 
cepted the decision as the 
“final word” but said Cur- 
ran “always will be wel- 
come” as a priest in Roch- 
ester. Later, a Vatican 
official said Clark had been 
“excessively tolerant.” 

The case may have 
more serious implications 
for Catholic higher educa- 
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attempt by Rome to place 
more and more of its official 
teachings beyond dispute. 

At a Washington press conference 
last week, Curran insisted that the 
church, not he, “ultimately should change 
its teachings” and vowed to fight to retain 
his position at the university. Archbishop 
James Hickey of Washington, the chan- 
cellor of the university, has set a Sept. | 
deadline for Curran to decide whether to 
appeal through the school’s own griev- 
ance procedures. 

A tall, spare man who normally dress- 
es in nonclerical clothes, Curran, 52, is 
probably the best-known Catholic moral 
theologian in the U.S. today. The author 
of 16 books and a popular teacher, he has 
openly questioned the church's stance on 
contraception, abortion and extramarital 
sex. Broadly speaking, Catholic teaching 
holds that these acts are immoral in them- 
selves and can never be allowed, Curran 
contends that there may be occasions 
| when they are permissible. He also be- 
lieves Rome should ease its ban on remar- 
riage after divorce. 


“There's got to be room in the church for disagreement.” 


ran’s position with “working for IBM and 
damning computers.” 

Rome readily acknowledged Curran’s 
charge that he had been singled out. A 
Vatican official said it was the “length 
and breadth and depth” of Curran’s dis- 
sent that caused him to become the first 
American to lose his teaching license. In 
1968, for example, Curran organized 600 
US. academic and church professionals 
to endorse a statement taking issue with 
Pope Paul VI’s condemnation 
of contraception in the encycli- 
cal Humanae vitae. 

Curran has defended his 
dissent on the ground that he is 
not contravening any infallible 
dogma, meaning one that is di- 
vinely protected from error. 
Such a teaching—the bodily as- 
sumption of Mary into heaven, 
for example—differs from what 
is called the ordinary magisteri- 
um, or an authoritative teach- 
ing of the church that does not 





Cardinal Ratzinger 
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tion than the removal of 
one professor. Church law 
requires that anyone teaching theology at 
a Catholic university—even one not char- 
tered by the Vatican, as C.U. is—must 
have an explicit commission from a bish- 
op, called a “canonical mandate.” Some 
legal experts argue that this requirement 
represents a potential infringement on ac- 
ademic freedom, and if challenged in 
court, could jeopardize publicly provided 
funding for Catholic institutions 
Meanwhile, Curran has promised to 
remain a “loyal and committed 
* Catholic,” asking his supporters 
to stay with him inside the 
> church to continue pressing for 
the right of intellectual dissent 
Perhaps anticipating future 
= battles, he declared, “There's 
* got to be room in the church for 
disagreement on specific issues 
... My church is a big church, 
6 and my Ged is a big God, yes 
she is.” — By Michael P. Harris. 
Reported by Sam Allis/Rome and Jim 
Castelli/Washington 
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The Love of Two Desk Lamps 


Steven Jobs’ newest venture produces extraordinary graphics 


| Oo n the screen, a short film showed an 
oversize golden sun hanging on the 
horizon while glistening waves caressed a 
deserted beach. Another depicted a beach 
chair dragging itself across the sand, dip- 
ping an aluminum toe in the water and 
timidly scampering away. Still another 
presented two Luxo desk lamps playing a 
friendly game of catch, stretching their 
springy arms and butting 
a rubber ball with their 
warm, cone-shaped heads 
To the audience of 
6,000 gathered last week 
in the Dallas Convention 


Center Arena, these final 
Images were irresistible 
The crowd had greeted 


some earlier offerings with 
hoots and good-natured 
catcalls. But when the 
Luxo lamps appeared, 
bathed in each other's light 
and seemingly imbued 
with human emotions, the 
hall burst into prolonged 
and enthusiastic applause 

A college film festival? 
An awards competition for 
advertising commercials? 
No, it was a convention 
of computer specialists 
collectively known as 
SIGGRAPH (Special Inter- 
est Group on Computer 
Graphics). The films on 
waves, beach chairs and 
lamps—the hits of the 
convention—demonstrat- 
ed the state of the art in 
computer graphics, a field 
with increasing applica- 
tions to arch:tecture, medi- 
cine, engineering, flight 
training and motion pic- 
tures, All three were creat- 
ed by Pixar, a San Rafael, 
Calif, company that in 
only seven months has es- 
tablished itself as one of 
the world’s premier pro- 
ducers of photographic 
quality computer-animated images 

No ordinary high-tech start-up, Pixar 
stems from Filmmaker George Lucas’ 
special-effects laboratory and boasts two 
of the best-known names in computer 
graphics, Ecwin Catmull, 41, and Alvy 
Ray Smith, 42. Controlling interest in the 
company was purchased in February by 
Steven Jobs, the co-founder and former 
chairman of Apple Computer 

In most computer images, each dot, or 
pixel, on thescreen must be mathematical 
ly specified. One frame of 35-mm film can 
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The best of Pixar: ball-playing Luxo and glistening waves 
Reality is a convenient measure of complexity, but why stop there? Jr. goes even further. The 


require more than 6 million pixels; a 60- 
second sequence can cost $300,000 and 
take months to complete. To speed up the 
process, Catmull and Smith built a special- 
purpose machine—the Pixar—that di- 


vides the computational task among four 

parallel processors: three to control the 
| red, blue or green washed onto each pixel; 
| one to control the pixel’s transparency 






Their efforts produced some stunning 
footage for Lucasfilm, including a 37- 
second hologram of a planet floating in 
space in Return of the Jedi. There was also 
a memorable one-minute sequence in 
Star Trek 1: The Wrath of Khan of a bar- 
ren, moonlike sphere being transformed 
into a living planet, complete with com- 
puter-generated mountains, oceans and 
blue-green atmospheric haze. But in the 
end, even Lucas balked at the cost. “I 
don’t want to be in the R.-and-D. busi- 
ness,” he said earlier this year. “It’s 








just too time consuming and expensive.” 

Enter Jobs, who, after leaving Apple 
last year with $85 million worth of the 
company’s stock, had both money and 
time on his hands. He saw that the Pixar 
computer had applications far beyond the 
film business. He also thought he could 
teach Catmull and Smith something. 
“They're babes in the woods,” says Jobs, 
31. “I think I can help turn Alvy and Ed 
into businessmen.’ Today Jobs divides his 
time between Next Inc., where he is devel- 
oping desktop computers for scientists and 
engineers, and Pixar, where he spends one 
day a week as chairman of the board. 

Jobs’ ministrations 
seem to be paying off. In 
the past few months the 
> company has signed deals 
: with four computer manu- 
facturers to repackage the 
$122,000 Pixar machine 
for sale in a variety of mar- 
kets: to doctors for reading 
CAT scans, to engineers for 
computer-aided design, to 
oil companies for analyz- 
ing seismic soundings, to 
defense contractors for in- 
terpreting data beamed 
from orbiting spy satellites. 
Pixar officials estimate 
that eventually more than 
90% of the company’s 
business will come from 
outside the entertainment 
industry. 

Nonetheless, it is in the 
creation of high-quality 
computer images that Pix- 
ar’s talent really shines. To 
create the ocean waves 
shown in Dallas, Program- 
mer Bill Reeves resurrect- 
ed a mathematical model, 
first formulated in the 19th 
century, of the elliptical 
movement of water mole- 
cules. The results are strik- 
ing. Says Reeves: “So far, 
this is the most accurate 
computer-generated se- 
quence that demonstrates 
the interaction between 
waves and the beach.” 

The film called Luxo 





90-sec. sequence, created 
by former Disney Animator John Las- 
seler, manages to charge two perfectly 
realistic desk lamps with the emotional 
intensity of a father-son relationship 
When Luxo Jr. accidently bursts his 
bouncing ball, the film evokes sad- 
ness, compassion and remorse with noth- 
ing more than the wave of a lamp cord 
and the dip of a smooth, metallic head. 
“Reality is a convenient measure of com- 
plexity,” says Smith. “But why be re- 
stricted to reality?” —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Charles Pelton/San Rafael 
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Akayaker on Russell Lake faces the massive ice dam created by Hubbard Glacier 


Alaska’s Speeding Glacier 
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he first person to report that some- 

thing was amiss was Guide Mike 
Branham, 40, a strapping six-footer who 
each spring flies a pontoon plane full of 
bear hunters into a cove on Russell Fjord, 
in Alaska’s southeastern panhandle. This 
year he discovered that things had 
changed: Hubbard Glacier was on the 
move—at a most unglacial pace of about 
40 fl. per day. “We saw the glacier ad- 
vance like it never had before,” says Bran- 
ham. That was in April. Within weeks, 
the leading edge of ice had sealed off the 
fjord at its opening, turning the 32-mile- 
long inlet into a fast-rising lake and trap- 
ping porpoises, harbor seals and the salt- 
water fish and crabs they live on. 








A wall ofice seals a fjord, endangering a nearby village 


Alarmed, most of the 500 residents of 
the nearby fishing village of Yakutat 
gathered in the Alaska Native Brother- 
hood Hall for a briefing by scientists who 
have flocked to study what the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey has called a “world-class 
natural event.” By last week, waters of the 
stream-fed fjord, renamed Russell Lake, 
had risen more than 62 ft., and were still 
climbing, covering the beaches and then 
the steep, alder-lined banks. 

The immediate danger, explained 
USGS Glaciologist Larry Mayo, is that the 
lake, now rising about | ft. a day, will spill 
out of its southern end into the Situk Riv- 
er (see chart), a salmon-spawning stream 


| that is the economic lifeblood of Yakutat. 


| The glacier in 1982, when the lake, foreground, was still called Russell Fjord. 








Scientists cannot explain why the river of ice suddenly began surging. 
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If the lake overflows, the clear Situk could | 
become a destructive torrent of silty water 
about 20 times its present volume, unfit 
for salmon and fishermen. “In another 
500 to 1,000 years,” says Mayo, “Hubbard 
Glacier could fill Yakutat Bay, as it did in 
about 1130.” Susie Abraham, 85, a silver- | 
-haired elder of Yakutat’s native Tlingit 
Indian tribe, is fatalistic. “This place 
where we sit,” she says, “belongs to the 
great glacier.” 

The animals trapped in Russell Lake 
are almost certainly doomed. Freshwater 
from the mountain streams sits atop the 
denser salt water, with little mixing. As a 
result, oxygen, which is replenished at the 
surface through diffusion, cannot be re- 
placed once it is depleted from the salt wa- 
ter. Fish and crabs might last for a year, but 
the air-breathing sea mammals that eat 
them will not. “The seals are exhausted 
from diving through that extra 50 ft. of 
freshwater before they can reach salt water 
and maybe find something to eat,” says 
Marine Biologist Tamra Faris of the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service. On her 
last flight over the lake in mid-July, 
Faris counted seven harbor porpoises and 
three Dall’s porpoises; last week the por- | 
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& é M« in the U.S.A.” For 


millions of Americans, 
these familiar words are more 
than a catchphrase on a label: 
they’re a declaration of confidence 
in America’s textile industry. 

Now “Made in the U.S.A—a 
special advertising section in the 
September 15 issue of TIME — 
explores this vital industry, which 
employs ten per cent of America’s 
industrial workforce. 

To meet the challenge of im- 
ported goods, American textile 
manufacturers are developing 
computer-aided designs that 
speed production, “Quick 
Response” programs that 
accelerate delivery, and new 
fibers and blends that emphasize 
comfort. 

“Made in the U.S.A.” takes you 
inside today’s state-of-the-art 
textile plants to see how a vital 
national industry has been revolu- 
tionized. Watch for this special 
advertising section. 


In the 
September 15 
issue of 


TIME 


Copyright 1986 Time Inc. 








poises could be seen cruising back and 
forth along the glacial dam, searching in 
vain for a passage back to the sea 

A glacier is a river of ice fed by moun- 
taintop snowfall. When the ice becomes 
thick and heavy enough, it starts to flow 
like an extremely viscous fluid, its uphill 
section always advancing, its end, or ter- 
minus, moving forward or back, depend- 
ing on factors like how fast the terminus 
melts or breaks off into the sea. Although 


movements and predict its effects, they 
cannot explain why the Hubbard Glacier 
or any of the 15 or so smaller frozen 
masses that are also surging in the Yaku- 
tat area—albeit harmlessly—began to 
speed up, while others nearby have 
slowed. Some factors scientists think 
cause glaciers to advance and retreat: the 
amount of snowfall at high altitudes and 
changes in global temperature and in the 
local climatic conditions at each glacier. 

Many specialists believe each glacier 
has a distinct personality and rhythm 
Says Will Harrison at the University 
of Alaska: “Glaciers are delicate and 
individual things, like humans. Insta- 
bility is built into them.” Harrison and 
other experts emphasize the influence of 
what they call the “plumbing’—the 
movement, retention and loss of liquid 
water within and under the ice that acts as 
a lubricant 








hile the surging glacier may bring 
disaster to Yakutat, it provides a 
rare opportunity for scientists to study a 
major geophysical event. Mayo sympa- 
thizes with the villagers yet can scarcely 
| contain his excitement. “This is proba- 
bly the largest natural alteration in 
oceans, glaciers, lakes and rivers to oc- 
cur in our lifetimes,” he says, and it of- 
| fers “unprecedented opportunities” for 
| research. The villagers do not share his 
enthusiasm. Says Yakutat Grocer and 
Planning Official Caroline Powell: “We 
are people, not some scientist's experi- 
ment or opportunity. Everyone seems 
content to watch this happen, and if 
they feel sympathy, it’s for the porpoises 
and seals. What about us?” 

Her husband, Yakutat Mayor Larry 
Powell, agrees. While it is possible that the 
ice dam will give way under mounting wa- 
ter pressure behind it, there is no guaran- 
tee. He suggests that a channel be dug from 
the lake to the sea, bypassing the Situk so 
that the trapped water can escape without 
affecting the river. Others propose bomb- 
ing the glacier: controlled explosions could 
blast a trench through the ice itself. But 
speed may be essential. Says Powell: 
| “We're just now entering the rainy season, 

and at the rate it’s filling, the lake could be 
ready to make its jump by the end of this 
year.” Experts say, however, it will take a 
year or two. The Tlingit elders are contem- 
plating another solution, one they say 
worked for their ancestors the last time that 
| icecovered Yakutat Bay, nearly nine centu- 
ries ago: sacrificing a dog at the glacier’s 
leading edge. By Michael D. Lemonick. 


| Reported by Dan Goodgame/Yakutat 


glaciologists can describe a glacier’s | 











1. Acloud of interstellar gas and dust be 

2. The collapsing gas forms a core that heats up with further compress 

3. Powerful stellar winds blow away the rest of the cloud, and eventually the 
temperature and pressure rise high enough to ignite the core 





Embryo from a Collapsing Star 





A stronomers for decades have offered a 
persuasive argument to explain how 
stars are born: one of the huge, tenuous 





clouds of gas and dust that pervade the 
galaxy collapses under its own weight, 
heats up dramatically and bursts into nu- 
clear flame. Until now though, this has 
been only a model. But in a report to be 
published in the Oct. 1 issue of Astrophysi- 
cal Journal Letters, a team of astronomers 
will announce that they finally have sup- 
porting evidence. Says Charles Lada, pro- 
fessor of astronomy at the University of 
Arizona: “We've detected what we be- 
lieve to be the actual collapse of a cloud to 
form a star very much like our own sun.” 
It has been difficult to find a newborn 
star because outer regions of the collaps- 
ing cloud hide the new star within. Ordi- 
nary light cannot penetrate the haze. 
The long-wavelength infrared and radio 
waves produced by a warming embryonic 





star can pierce it, however, just as a radar 
| signal can cut through the densest fog 

For that reason, the immense catalog 
of data gathered by the Infrared Astro- 
nomical Satellite (IRAS) was an ideal place 
to start. Although the satellite operated 
for only ten months in 1983, it sent back 
information on more than a quarter-mil- 
lion cosmic sources of infrared radiation. 
One of them was in the constellation 
Ophiuchus, some 520 light-years away 
“What the IRAS survey indicated,” says 
Team Astronomer Bruce Wilking of the 
University of Missouri, “was that this 
source was 40° above absolute zero 
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{[—233°C], extremely cold by our stan- 
dards but warm enough by interstellar 
standards that it led us to think this would 
be an interesting object to look at.” Best of 
all, the object, designated IRAS 16293- 
2422, was relatively close, making it easi- 
er to see finer detail 

The astronomers then switched from 
infrared to radio observations, using the 
twelve-meter radio telescope atop Kitt 








New evidence for a long-held theory of how stars are born 


Peak, Ariz. Reason: infrared radiation 
gives information on the cloud’s overall 
temperature, but radio waves carry more 
detailed data on the motion within. Inter- 
stellar clouds are made up of dozens of dif- 
ferent types of molecules, and each emits 
radio waves of a specific frequency when 
heated or otherwise “excited.” By tuning 
their telescope to the right frequency, as- 
tronomers monitor the behavior of differ- 
ent molecules and consequently learn 
more about conditions within the cloud 

According to Arizona Astronomer 
Erick Young, “We chose carbon mono- 
sulfide because it is a probe of the densest 
parts of these clouds.” The molecule is 
most excited when it is most compressed. 
In the center of the cloud, says Lada, “we 
found that we were seeing carbon mono- 
sulfide in a very excited state.” In the out- 
er reaches, though, the molecules were 
much calmer. There was a dense core al 
the center of the cloud. It was also clear 
that there was systematic motion inside 
Just as a train whistle is higher in pitch as 
it approaches than when it recedes, radio 
waves also vary in frequency according to 
direction of motion. Using the radio tele- 
scope like a police-radar detector, the as- 
tronomers measured the movement with- 
in the cloud. “We didn’t detect any | 
motion in the outer, cooler regions,” re- 
ports Wilking. “It was as we probed deep- 
er and deeper that we began to see evi- 
dence of gas falling inward.” 

From the data they have gathered so 
far, astronomers estimate that the central, 
collapsing portion of the cloud is roughly 
400 billion miles across, 50 times the size 
of our solar system. The innermost core is 
about three times as big as the sun but has 
one-fourth the mass. The astronomers 
speculate that the star will probably burst 
into view in another 100,000 years, when 
it drives the outer parts of the cloud off 
into space. By Michael J. Lemonick. 
Reported by David Bjerklie/New York 
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Making News and Non-News 


& ie “aed to be the time when serious news took a 
holiday. Some readers grumbled that important issues 
went unmulled in all the concentration on summer's zany 
trivialities. But no longer. In Moscow as well as Washington, 
public figures have decided that feeding news to the press 
should be a year-round occupation. 

In an election year, when members of Congress might 
want to be back in their district politicking, they were 
busy on-camera deep into August 
(television coverage now gives them 
priceless visibility back home), 
striking attitudes about South Afri- 
ca and Supreme Court Justices and 
crafting the new tax bill. Over at 
the White House, feeding the 
7 o'clock news is taken most serious- 
ly. The attitude is that if you don’t di- 
vert the press with themes of your 
own, the press will be asking ques- 
tions you don’t want to talk about. So, 
in the weeks before Reagan began 
his real vacation in Santa Barbara, 
his press aides have been busy ar- 
ranging symbolic non-news and pho- 


to opportunities to show a caring and Not enough: a Reagan departure 


involved President. 

Just to be seen strolling to or from a helicopter on the 
White House lawn, shouting an evasive answer to Sam Don- 
aldson, must seem to the Reagans not quite satisfactory 
pr elect «Aetna dled 

press. White House stage managers have according- 

ly become adept at finding appropriate soapboxes and visual 
for the President, a series of Potemkin villages not 

to deceive a ruler but to catch the restless eye of his subjects. 
When Reagan worries about Republican defections in the 
farm belt, the presidential podium and the press corps are 
flown out to a state fair in Illinois, where he can speak 






against a backdrop of hay. Should there be a show of concern 
about the Middle East? Vice President Bush travels to see the 
friendlies in Israel, Jordan and Egypt. The press was driven 
to analyzing not what the trip accomplished but whether it 
had any content at all. It was the White House that 
and stamped it as news and the press that went along for the 
ride. The eager to give an air of importance to the 
summer lull, are all too willing to play along with staged 
. news, and thus share a complicity. 
= President Reagan now has big- 
league competition in the creation of 
% news, non-news and is-it-or-isn’t-it 
“4 news. Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- 


analyzing not just Reagan’s positions 
but his techniques for putting them 
across. The Kremlin has shown a 
new adroitness in presenting its case 
abroad. Reagan and Gorbachev have 
spent the summer in graceful minuet, 
each moving a step forward or back- 
ward, finding some movement, or 
none at all, in the other’s proposals, 
alternately expressing doubts or con- 
fidence that a summit is possible. To 
a Western Europe highly concerned 
about the nuclear race, the Soviets have seemed more genu- 
inely interested in, or in need of, an agreement. Or is Reagan 
as usual holding back until the last possible moment to com- 
promise? After Soviet and American negotiators met in pri- 
vate recently at a dacha near Moscow, neither side blurted to 
the press. CBS Moscow Correspondent Wyatt Andrews, 
standing outside with nothing to report, observed brightly 
that important things plainly had to be happening when 
such prominent people on both sides were gathered. But he 
didn’t sound too sure. Sometimes it takes a while to learn 
whether non-news will really lead to news. 
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Milestones 











SEEKING DIVORCE. Quincy Jones, 53, musi- 
cal maestro of many talents, from scoring 
films (The Color Purple) to producing rec- 
ords (Michael Jackson’s 1982 Thriller al- 
bum); and Peggy Lipton, songwriter and 
actress best known for her role as Julie 
Barnes in the hit TV series The Mod Squad 
(1968-73); after twelve years of marriage, 
two children; in Los Angeles. 


SUIT SETTLED. By Karen Silkwood’s heirs 
and Kerr-McGee, when the energy com- 
pany agreed to pay herestate $1.38 million; 
after a ten-year court battle that included a 

pro-Silkwood jury verdict and two rulings 
| for the company on appeal; in Oklahoma 
City. Under the out-of-court agreement, 
the company admits no guilt for the 1974 
automobile accident that killed Silkwood, 
28. A Kerr-McGee employee, she was en 
route to meet a New York Times reporter 








to discuss her claims that the plant where 


she worked, which processed nuclear fuel 
rods, was contaminated with plutonium. 
Her story later became a book and movie. 
Now her three children (the youngest is 15) 
will divide $500,000, and her father will re- 
ceive $70,000 as co-administrator. The rest 
goes to legal fees. 


DIED. Thad Jones, 63, self-taught trumpeter, 
composer and arranger for such jazz greats 
as Harry James and Count Basie, who with 
Drummer Mel Lewis organized a 17-piece 
band in 1965 that gigged weekly at Man- 
hattan’s Village Vanguard, keeping alive 
and modernizing the big-band sound; of 
cancer; in Copenhagen, where he lived in 
recent years. The product ofa remarkable 
family of jazz greats that included Pianist 
Hank and Drummer Elvin Jones, he wrote 
complex arrangements, but his distinctive 
music retained the basic soulfulness of the 
blues. 





DIED. Hermione Baddeley, 79, hearty British 
comic actress who appeared in such movies 
as Room at the Top (1958), Mary Poppins 
(1964) and The Unsinkable Molly Brown 
(1964); of complications following a stroke; 
in Los Angeles. Despite her film credits and 
a long career on the London stage (Nine 
Sharp, in which she starred with Cyril Rit- 
chard), she was best known to Americans 
as Mrs. Naugatuck, the melodramatic 
housekeeper on the TV sitcom Maude. 


DIED. Winthrop Sargeant, 82, music critic 
and lifelong proponent of tonality in com- 
Position; in Salisbury, Conn. A child prodi- 
gy violinist, he disdained the musician’s 
life and wrote for TIME (1937-45) and LIFE 
(1945-49) and was the music critic at The 
New Yorker (1949-72). His books, scholar- 
ly but accessible, ranged from Jazz: Hot 
and Hybrid and Divas to a translation of 





the Bhagavad Gita from Sanskrit. 
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tickets to visit far more places. 
If you're now a member of 
Republic are now one airline either Republic's or Northwest's 


It's official. 
Northwest Orient and 


Flying the Northwest 
colors. And bearing 
the Northwest name 

Never before 
have two such major carriers, serving so many 
places and so many people, become one. 

Never before has an airline merger meant so 
much to you 


You can fly to more cities 


Now Northwest can fly you practically 
anywhere you want to go in the U.S.—to over twice as 
many cities as before 

Internationally, we fly to cities in 18 countries, 
on three continents, spanning 20 time zones. Add our 
Airlink service, and you can fly us to over 200 cities 
worldwide 

No other U.S. airline offers so many cities 
No other is chosen by so many transpacific travelers. 
And no other airline in the world offers so much of 
Europe from so much of America. 


You'll earn free travel faster. 


Northwest awards free domestic travel 
including Alaska, after just 20,000 miles—faster than 
any other major airline 

And because of our expanded domestic system 
and many overseas destinations, you'll earn free 
travel credits even faster. You can also use your free 


WORLD TO YOU. 


free travel plans, you'll 
receive full credit for all 
mileage you fly. 


You'll enjoy wide cabin comfort. 

Northwest flies more full-sized 747’s than any 
other U.S. airline. Now we offer spacious wide 
cabin service to far more cities across the country. 

We're also rapidly adding advanced Boeing 
757’s to our fleet 


We're working to be what you want in an airline 

Soon we'll announce a new schedule, offering 
you a vast new system of domestic and international 
cities, along with service innovations to make your 
travel more pleasant. 

Until then, we'll be working with your travel 
agent to make current travel as easy as possible 
During the next few weeks, you can make plans 
based on Northwest's and Republic's present 
schedules. 

The biggest merger in airline history. Wherever 
you live, wherever you fly, it’s going to mean the 


world to you 


NORTHWEST 
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| Victims of a terrorist kidnaping in The Price: gripping and uncompromising 


“Channel Snore” to the Fore 





E= in a country where “highbrow” 
and “television” are not mutually ex- 
clusive terms, Britain’s Channel 4 seemed 
to be courting disaster. Created in No- 
vember 1982 as an experimental alterna- 
tive to the existing networks, its program- 
ming—heavy on arts and _politics— 
caused it to be dubbed “Channel Snore” 
and “Channel Bore” by early critics. Con- 
servatives railed against its alleged left- 
wing bias, but no one seemed to be 
paying enough attention to care. 
The audience for Channel 4’s night- 
ly newscast was so tiny that its an- 
chorman, Peter Sissons, quipped 
that it would have been cheaper to 
call viewers individually and read 
them the news over the phone. 

All that has changed. Less than 
four years later, Channel 4 is British 
TV's most heartening success story 
and a growing presence in the US. 
as well. A stream of movies reaching 
these shores, including The 
Draughtsman’s Contract, Wetherby, 
My Beautiful Laundrette and Letter 
to Brezhnev, are products of Channel 
4’s innovative Film on 4 series. Max 
Headroom, the channel’s computer- 
generated talk-show host, has be- 
come a regular on Cinemax, a dar- 
ling of hip media critics and even a 
pitchman for Coca-Cola. Although PBS 
has picked up only a few Channel 4 offer- 
ings thus far (including some segments of 
the video-art series Alive from Off-Center), 
individual public-TV stations have aired 
several others, including The Price, a grip- 
ping six-hour mini-series about the kid- 
naping of a wealthy businessman’s wife 
by Irish terrorists 

Channel 4 has a daunting mandate, 
set forth in the Broadcast Act of 1980: to 
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Britain’s new, experimental network rides high on low ratings 


serve tastes and interests not being satis- 
fied elsewhere on the TV dial, either by 
the publicly funded BBC-1 and BBC-2 or by 
the advertiser-supported ITV. The net- 
work is financed by a fixed portion of 
ITV's advertising revenues; in return, ITV 
can sell commercial time on the new 
channel. Thus, while Channel 4 is indi- 
rectly supported by advertising revenues, 
it is insulated from the pressure for 





Computerized Talk-Show Host Max Headroom 





like Critic Susan Sontag’s introducing the 
works of the West German avant-garde 
choreographer Pina Bausch. 

Yet Channel 4’s audience has sur- 


| passed expectations, partly because the 


network has cannily mixed popular fare 
with the highbrow material. Its top-rated 
show is Brookside, a gritty, contemporary 
soap opera set in a Liverpool housing pro- 
ject. Its schedule also includes such U‘S. 
imports as Hill Street Blues, St. Elsewhere 
and Cheers. The channel’s weekly high- 
lights of N.F.L. football games helped in- 
spire Britain’s current craze for the Amer- 
ican sport. “We are not just an up-market 
cultural station,” says Isaacs. “If we were 
so high-minded, we'd be dead by now.” 

Some politicians would shed no tears 
if the network were to meet that fate 
Channel 4’s news and public affairs pro- 
grams often seem calculated to rock the 
boat. A series called Opinions gives a pub- 
lic figure 30-min. of airtime each week to 
expound on a controversial topic (Ger- 
maine Greer on Margaret Thatcher, Ed- 
ward Teller on nuclear defense). Channel 
4’s 50-min. nightly newscast skips crime 
reports and the doings of royalty in favor 
of probing political analyses and stories 
on business, science and the arts. A 1985 
documentary touched off a political scan- 
dal when it revealed that MIS, Britain’s 
counterintelligence agency, had engaged 
in illegal wiretapping of union officials 
and political activists. 

The Channel 4 movies that have be- 
come art-house hits in the U.S. are prod- 
ucts of an ambitious effort to wed cinema 
and television: the network has co- 


Its purely TV offerings have ap- 
peared more spottily in this country, 
but the sampling has been impres- 
sive. The Price, for example, is a sus- 
pense thriller that transcends its 
genre by an uncompromising, mor- 
ally complex examination of the 
characters involved; 26 Bathrooms, 
a tongue-in-cheek tour of lavish and 
eccentric British lavatories, is the 
sort of loopy project one could never 
imagine on American TV. Though 
much of Channel 4’s comedy does 
not travel well, Consuela, a 40-min. 
film directed by Stephen Frears (My 
Beautiful Laundrette), is a neat, fun- 
ny parody of Hitchcock’s Rebecca 








Probing newscasts and touring British bathrooms 


any particular show to win high ratings 

Not that many of them are intended 
to. “If we get more than 10% of the view- 
ers, I know we are not doing our job,” says 
Jeremy Isaacs, Channel 4’s program di- 
rector and chief executive. The channel's 
frequently esoteric programming ranges 
from Symphonetta, a critically acclaimed 
series on 20th century music, and The 
Bandung File, a weekly look at issues fac- 
ing Britain's growing Afro-Caribbean and 
Asian communities, to cultural specials 





funded more than 70 feature films. | 








and halfa dozen other psychological | 


horror films. 

Isaacs hopes that Channel 4’s adven- 
turous, often abrasive fare will reach a 
wider audience in this country. “Ameri- 
cans say they love British TV, but virtual- 
ly nothing from British TV is shown on 
American television,” he contends. “Most 
of what is shown is the worst of what we 
do. Masterpiece Theatre concentrates on 
simple, safe costume dramas.” Simple and 
safe: two words that do not seem to exist 
in Channel 4’s lexicon. —By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Mary Cronin/London 
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ITS GOOD TO KNOW THAT YOUR METROPOLITAN 
HOMEOWNERS INSURANCE CAN AUTOMATICALLY 
KEEP PACE WITH RISING HOME VALUES. 


Is your insurance coverage keeping up with the value of your home? 
For information about homeowners insurance that automatically keeps 
you better protected against rising repair and replacement costs, 
contact your local Metropolitan representative. 


GET MET. IT PANS. 


Metropolitan Life 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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As a stand-up comedian 
just after the heyday of “Hey, 
L.B.J,” protests, Randy 
Quaid used to do a takeoff rou- 
tine on Lyndon Johnson. “He 
was always some kind of buf- 
foon figure for me when I was 





Little Sun: two hats in Jerusalem 


growing up,” he acknowledges, 
But after being cast as the Tex- 
as politician in LBJ, an NBC- 
TV movie to air next season, 
Quaid immersed himself in re- 
search that included taped in- 
terviews with Lady Bird John- 
son, who is played by Patti 
LuPone. “I came to have this 
immense respect for the man,” 
fellow Texan Quaid, 35, says 
now. “I could identify very 
strongly with his needs, with 
what he wanted out of life—a 
certain level of power, author- 
ity. He was relentless.” Did the 
old stand-up routines interfere 
with his portrayal? “They were 
sketches,” he says. “An artist 
will do a caricature in a few 
minutes. To do a full oil por- 
trait takes time. I like to think 
LBJ isan oil portrait.” 
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LuPone and Quaid as the Johnsons: from ribbing to respect 


The young Jew had come 
from America to Israel for his 
Bar Mitzvah at Jerusalem’s re- 
vered Western Wall. Wrapped 
in a prayer shawl and wearing 
phylacteries, he recited the 
Torah blessings flawlessly 
and with that he became a 
man in the tribe of Israel. But 
this Jew, Little Sun Bordeaux, 
also belongs te another tribe, 
the Teton Sioux, and claims 
to be a descendant of Chief Cra- 
zy Horse through his paternal 
grandfather, Chief Eagle 
elders dispute the 
claim, saying Crazy Horse had 
no children, but Little Sun’s 
mother Armalona Greenfield 
insists, “Chief Eagle told 
me, and he would not lie.” 
Greenfield is Jewish, and Lit- 
tle Sun grew up in Spokane, 
where he attends a Conserva- 
tive synagogue. The wild 
western tale apparently inter- 
ested officials of El Al Airlines 
enough to fly Little Sun over 
for free, and Israeli President 
Chaim Herzog met with the 
youngster. Will he become a 
chief when he grows up? Well, 
said his mother, “he wants to 
be a rabbi.” Funny, he looks 
Siouxish. 








Cock-a-tootle-do: Galway and masse 


What is one of the ten 
most beautiful women in 
America doing in the middle 
of a Louisiana cornfield? Pa- 
tience, all will be explained. 
Actress Lisa Bonet is best 
known as the spunky, spaniel- 
eyed daughter Denise on The 
Cosby Show. But this summer 
Bonet, 18, wanted a change 
of image. So she made 
Angel Heart, with Mickey 
Rourke and Robert De Niro. In 
the movie, due for release next 
March, she plays a_ bayou- 
country fieldworker who has 
an infant son—and incidental- 
ly is a voodoo priestess. “Not a 
conventional teenager,” allows 


Bonet, who drew on her Creole | 


roots. “I had to do a lot of self- 
exploration.” Bonet was not 
moved to any self-exploration 
by the news that the latest 
Harper's Bazaar had included 
her on its most beautiful list. 
(Among the others: Nancy 
Reagan, Cybill Shepherd, 
Priscilla Presley and Maria 
Shriver.) “It’s definitely a 
nice honor,” sighs Bonet, “but 
there are so many beautiful 
women in the world. I know 
the truth.” Heathcliff Huxta- 
ble would be proud of such a 
level-headed reaction. 


Seventy-six trombones and 
110 cornets may be all very 
well, but they aren’t a patch on 
550 flutists. The instrumental- 
ists, who were attending the 
14th Annual Flute Convention 
in New York City, gathered in 
the plaza at Lincoln Center 
one morning last week for a 
“flute-in”; they included teach- 
ers from Kentucky, flute- 
makers from Connecticut and 
Suzuki-method pupils from 
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Bonet: a new field of endeavor 


California. As cameras fo- 
cused in for the Today show, 
diminutive Irish Pied Piper 
James Galway led the rows of 
| virtuosos in Danny Boy, then 
John Denver's Annie's Song, 
which a Galway recording has 
popularized, and finally Amaz- 
ing Grace. Why not a classical 
program? Says Galway: 
| “What's the first thing you'd 
want to hear in the morning? 
Not some flute study. I thought 
they'd rather hear a folk tune.” 

—By Sara C. Medina 
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Cinema 


A Man, a Woman and Some Dogs 


Five foreign films consider love, with mixed results 


y their films shall ye know them 

Looking at any national cinema, a 
viewer inevitably sketches a personality 
profile of that country: its mood and tem- 
po, its political priorities, its sense of hu- 
mor (if any) and, above all, its attitudes to- 
ward sex and romance. Americans, to 
judge from the movies they make and at- 
tend, are fast, rough, raunchy lovers— 
backseat studs and born-to-thrill 
prom queens, Canadians cannot de- 
cide whether to imitate American 
energy or British reserve. Germans 
are dogmatic and ironic by turns; 
and the men snore in bed, but only, 
as one of them explains, “to protect 
their women from wild animals.” As 
for the French, who didn’t invent 
love but certainly know how to mar- 
ket it, they negotiate their affairs 
with a roué’s smile and a fatalist’s 
shrug. C est l'amour. C est la vie 

In 1966 Claude Lelouch syn- 
thesized every foreigner’s view 
of French love with A Man and 
a Woman, the Paris-to-Deauville 
erotic express in which the plangent 
hearts of Jean-Louis Trintignant 
and Anouk Aimée beat to an inane, 
unforgettable score. The picture was a 
worldwide hit, won a couple of Oscars and 
provided upscale young couples with an 








excuse to drive fast and twirl rapturously 
on the beach. Now Lelouch has reunited 
his stars for A Man and a Woman; 20 
Years Later. Aimée, whose features have 
calcified chicly, is a movie producer des- 
perate to make a musical version of their 
tryst. Trintignant, who looks weary and 
has every reason to be, gets lost in the de- 
sert and is rescued by Bedouins. One 
young actress, Evelyne Bouix, looks the 
fitting image of Aimée; another, Marie- 
Sophie Pochat, weeps be- 
comingly. Everything else is 
a stupid botch. For those 
who loved A Man and a 
Woman, and for those who 
thought it was swank swill, 
this is a movie to avoid 
Perhaps the French are 
better at family affairs. Trin- 
tignant’s wife Nadine makes 
a decent domestic comedy- 
weepie called Next Summer; 
Trintignant appears in the 
film, as do their beyond-gor- 
geous daughter Marie and 
Nadine’s brother Christian 
Marquand. They all provide 
support for Philippe Noiret, 
as the aging philanderer at 
the film’s heart. While Noir- 





Stranded: Wildman and 


their sixth child, he luxuriates in the ardor 
of his latest bimbette. What his wife sees as 
playing around, he sees as just playing— 
and how natural for this overgrown bear of 
a little boy, this Ewok of genial lust. His el- 
dest daughter (Fanny Ardant) is sympa- 
thetic but admonitory: “No man, especial- 
ly a good man, can keep two women 
happy.” He does, though. He keeps his 


Reunited: Trintignant and Aimée, 20 years later 


| daughters happy and his wife almost for- 
| giving. In embracing these Gallic clichés, 
Next Summer creates an imaginary ideal 
family, one with adulteries, frustrations 
and near fatal diseases, but also love, loyal- 
ty, intelligence, passion, beauty. It’s Father 
Knows Best in the French style 
Noiret isengaging and expansive; Del- 
phine (Marie Riviére), the heroine of Eric 
Rohmer’s Summer, is willfully implosive 
A love affair has wilted, her job is a dead 
end, and here it is July and she has no plans 
for her summer vacation. Friends offer 


help; she mopes. Cherbourg, the Alps and 


Langrick in My American Cousin 





et’s exquisite wife (Claudia 
Cardinale) is giving birth to 











Biarritz spread their charms under her 
nose; she sniffs. People she meets try to 
make her laugh; she sobs. Her only hope is 
to glimpse that natural phenomenon 
known as the “green ray.” Rohmer daubs 
every image with green—clothes, café 
walls, the sea and, in a certain light, Del- 
phine’s sad eyes—but since Summer was 
shot in grainy 16 mm, one has the impres- 
sion of looking at a French postcard 
through a screen door. The elegant chat 
and mature obsessions that marked My 
Night at Maud’s and Claire's Knee have 
given way to Delphine’s raging petulance. 
Yet his devotion to this pretty, sorry mess 
of a Parisienne ultimately pays off. If 
Delphine doesn’t get on your nerves, 
she may get under your skin 

Sandy Wilcox (Margaret Lang- 
rick), the heroine of My American 
Cousin, is worlds more grown-up than 
Delphine. Sure, she is only twelve and 
stuck in remotest British Columbia in 
the summer of '59, when everyone else 
is heavy petting toa Chuck Berry mat- 
ing call. And yes, Sandy has a case on 
her older cousin from California (John 
Wildman), who slicks his blond hair 
back intoa d.a. and drives a red Caddy 
convertible. But she is wise enough to 
realize that her crush on adolescent 
America is a flash in the pan. Lan- 
grick is an elfin charmer, and no film 
whose closing titles include the credit 
“Sisters to the Director” can be wholly 
without merit. Still, moviemakers have 
plowed the nostalgia field barren. Writer- 
Director Sandy Wilson adds nothing new 
except smug satire of those crass folk from 
the Lower 48. 

Doris Dérrie knows a little more about 
men and moviemaking. In Men , her 
hip updating of The Odd Couple, Julius 
(Heiner Lauterbach) is an ad exec who 
leaves his wife when he learns she is sleep- 
ing with a scruffy artist named Stefan 
(Uwe Ochsenknecht). Without revealing 
his identity, Julius moves in with Stefan 
and gets to know his enemy. Perhaps Julius 
has been too much the clock- 
work husband: sex in the 
morning, whatever his wife’s 
disposition, and then jogging. 
Perhaps Stefan has been 
nothing but a bohemian di- 
version for his mistress: “I’m 
her clown. I’m the movie she 
goes to.” She would have a 
good time at this movie. Men 

makes its serious points, 
about the arts of loving and 
self-betrayal, without ever 
becoming solemn or didac- 
tic. Dérrie knows that men 
are never more foolish than 
when they take themselves 
seriously and their women 
frivolously. She knows too 
that even a film from Germa- 
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When everyone else is petting toa Chuck Berry mating call 


ny can burst with /a vie and 
l'amour. By Richard Corliss 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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DATELINE: SWISS BORDER. 
UPDATE TO EDITOR: 


The Ambassador 


‘ : is. 
hasn't left his cabin since Rene 


Claudine andl have him covered 


‘pound the clock. Meet us in Is 
t/ 
KA" 


PS. Bring more True Gold. 
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Birth Control: Vanishing Options 





Lawsuits and other safety concerns mean new worries in bed 


honda Issler chose the Pill as her first 
contraceptive when she was a young 


adult in the early 1970s. But after five | 
| being abandoned because of high insurance 


years, news of the Pill’s potentially harm- 
ful side effects made her switch to an in- 
trauterine device. Soon after, she suffered 
severe menstrual cramps and a pelvic in- 
fection. Issler eventually turned to the di- 
aphragm, but she found its use messy and 
inhibiting. Now 33 and living in North 
Hollywood, Calif., the working mother of 
one relies uneasily on a combination of 
the rhythm method and the condom. 





“Birth control is a very important deci- 
sion, but also a very frustrating one,” she 
says. “The options are so limited.” 

Issler’s lament is a far cry from the 
sexually liberated pronouncements of the 
1960s. “The U.S. is going through a coun- 
terrevolution,” says Richard Lincoln of 
New York City’s Alan Guttmacher Insti- 
tute. “We're moving backwards.”” Reason 
for the retreat: consumers’ health worries 
and manufacturers’ concerns about spi- 
raling liability claims. Last January the 
IUD was nearly eliminated from the 
American market when G.D. Searle dis- 
continued the Copper-7 and the Tatum- 
T. Defending just four Copper-7 liability 
suits cost the firm $1.5 million in legal 
fees, even though it won the cases. Sales of 
the Copper-7 amounted to only $11 mil- 
lion in 1985. A-H. Robins, the marketer of 
the Dalkon Shield, fared worse. After 
9,450 lawsuits that cost $490 million, the 
pharmaceutical company still faces 6,000 
legal claims and last year sought bank- 
ruptcy protections. 

Loss of the Copper-7 has upset many 
| family-planning experts. “In the past, infe- 


rior products have been pulled off the mar- 
| ket,” notes Dr. Louise Tyrer of Planned 

Parenthood. “Now superior products are 
costs.” The TtUD has a failure rate of only 5% 
in the first year of use, she points out, in con- 
trast to 19% for the diaphragm, 17% to 24% 
for sponges, 18% for spermicidal foams and 
jellies and 10% for condoms. But, observes 
Dr. Bruce Stade! of the National Institutes 
of Health, “a pharmaceutical company 
would have to be altruistic to the point of 
suicidal to market an IUD today.” 





Asimilar sentiment may soon apply to 
the manufacturers of spermicides. Earlier 
this year, a jury awarded $4.7 million in 
damages to a woman who claimed that her 
child’s birth defects resulted from her use 
of Ortho-Gynol jelly. Most scientists have 
found the product safe, and the company, 
which is appealing, insists it has no plans 
to remove its foams and gels from the mar- 
ket. But, says Ortho’s James Murray, “if 
the costs of litigation begin to exceed earn- 
ings, we couldn't very well continue.” 

What's left? Pill use dropped by near- 
ly half in the decade since 1973, when the 
National Center for Health Statistics re- 
ported that 36.1% of married women be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 44 preferred that 
method. This month the New England 
Journal of Medicine reported that the Pill 
does not increase the chance of breast 





cancer, even in many high-risk groups. 
The Journal concluded that the dangers 


| are so small that “the vast majority of 


users will experience only the benefits.” 
But many women are wary. The most 
popular birth control is now sterilization. 
One-third of sexually active women are 
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| have some risk.” 
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either sterilized or have partners who are. 

Another choice is the sperm barrier, 
especially the condom. Its sales have in- 
creased dramatically, mainly because of | 
the fear of sexually transmitted diseases, 
particularly AIDS and herpes. No longer’ 
hidden behind drugstore counters, con- 
doms are openly displayed on self-service 
racks. The customers have changed too. 
Today women buy at least a third of all 
condoms, and they are not shy about ask- 
ing their partners to use them. Says Debo- 
rah Agre of the Coalition for the Medical 
Rights of Women: “Women feel they can 
more legitimately ask, if not demand, that 
men take responsibility.” Manufacturers 
of this vintage prophylactic have been 
quick to take note of shifting attitudes. 
Trojans has downplayed its helmet logo to 
emphasize mood scenes featuring roman- 
tic couples. Mentor and Lady Protex are 
new brands packaged specifically for 
women and sold next to tampons, sani- 
tary pads and douches. 








R irth-control specialists applaud the 
condom’s effectiveness. Still, “it’s like 
the horse and carriage,” notes Dr. Harrith 
Hasson of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Contraception. “It’s a fine means 
of transportation, but if we had been satis- 


| fied to stop there, we would never have in- 


vented the car and the airplane.” Unfor- 
tunately, research faces difficulties. Many 
companies have pulled back because of 
the cost of testing and the risk of suits. 
Federally funded research is down as 
well, Clinical tests of an NIH-developed 
implant system called Capronor stalled 
for more than a year because the compa- 
ny designated to study the device could 
not get insurance. Says Hasson: “We are 
rapidly becoming an underdeveloped na- 
tion in terms of contraception.” 

Indeed, several birth-control methods 
are available abroad but not in the U.S. 
Depo-Provera, an injectable contracep- 
tive that prevents pregnancy for three 
months, is used in 86 countries. Ironically, 
it was created by the U.S.’s Upjohn Co., 
but it has repeatedly failed to win the ap- 
proval of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion because of concern about side effects. 
Norplant, which releases a hormone for 
five years, is available in five nations. The 
implant was developed by scientists of the 
New York City-based Population Coun- 
cil and will be submitted to the FDA next 
year. But even if Norplant gains accep- 
tance, it is unlikely that any American 
corporation will market it domestically 
because of the liability problems. If the 
US. wants newer, better contraceptives, 
consumers will have to change their atti- 
tudes, says Guttmacher’s Lincoln. “The 
expectations in this country for perfection | 
are unrealistic. There has never been a 
contraceptive device made that didn’t 
— By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Robert Ajemian/Boston, with other 
bureaus 
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“Tm part owner. 
You can bet I care about 


my passengers." 


“All of the America West people... 
baggage handlers, the cabin crew, 
the people in reservations...were all 
stockholders. We have a lot riding 
on the success of this airline and thats 
why we care so much. 

“| dont know of any other low-fare 
airline that provides the kind of service 
we do. We dont pack ‘em in, we seat our 





MOREY ANDERSON 


Customer Service Representative passengers in quiet, comfortable 
Boeing 737 jets. We have a frequent flyer program that'll land you 
just about anywhere in the world. And onboard theres assigned 
seating, the Wall Street Journal, sandwiches, snacks...our low fares 


even include the cocktails. 

“For my part, I try 
to get my passengers what 
they want just a little 
faster, and let them know 
I'm happy to be of 
service. Wouldnt you 
treat your passengers the 
same way, if you owned 
an airline?” 





Less Fare, More Care. 
WamericaWest Airlines = 
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Because current events can be fun. Students can't 
wait to turn on their IBM PCs and start CoverMaker: 
a new current events quiz based on each week’s issue 
of TIME Magazine. Developed with IBM’s help, 
CoverMaker challenges students to think about the 
world around them in a way that makes learning fun 
and as timely as this week’s news. 

Teachers who have taken advantage of CoverMaker 
are equally enthusiastic because it fills their needs for 
an effective teaching tool. One that is: 

MOTIVATIONAL—CoverMaker stimulates stu- 

dents to read and participate more in class. 

FLEXIBLE—To implement or supplement curric- 

ula, CoverMaker allows students to move at their 

own pace; as individuals, as a class or in teams. 

EASY TO USE—CoverMaker requires no special 

computer skills, no extra work or lesson plans to 

use. Ten minutes a week is all it takes for Cover- 

Maker’s free automatic telephone delivery. 


It’s quiz 
So why are these students smiling? 








day. : 


FREE—At no cost or obligation, 
TIME is offering this unique 

and innovative social studies J 
software program to all high 
schools and middle schools. 
Interested parents and students 
should talk to their teachers. 
And for educators who want 

to learn more about how 2 
to get enrolled, even the =~ 
phone call is free! 445 





CALL TODAY 1-800-523-8727 


(In Pennsylvania call 1-800-637-8509) 


BM is a registered trademark of the International Business 
9k TIME INC 


Machines Corporanor 


FREE TO SCHOOLS FROM TIME 


CoverMaker: Developed with design support from IBM Educational Systems 
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JOIN THE CLUB. 


Join Book-of-the-Month Club and pursue a wide range of subjects to whatever 
degree you like. When you belong to the Club, you save on quality editions of the 
finest new fiction and non-fiction titles, because our prices are always lower than 
publishers’ prices. The longer youremain a member, the more you'll save—our 
Book Dividend? plan offers a variety of important new books at 50% or more off 
the publishers’ prices. 

That's not all. As a member, you'll receive the Book-of-the Month Club News* 
about every 34/2 weeks (15 times a year). Every issue reviews a Selection and 
more than 125 other books. 

If you want the Selection, do nothing. It will be shipped to you automatically. 
If you want one or more other books—or no book at all—indicate your decision on 
the Reply Form and return it by the specified date. 

If the News is delayed and you receive the Selection without having had 10 
days to notify us, you may return it for credit at our expense. 

Membership may be discontinued by you or the Club at any time after you 
have bought 4 additional books. 

Join today and be sure that no matter what course you set for yourself, you'll 
have the books. 
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[ Choose 4booksfor®2 | 

| and save up to | 

1 You simply agree to buy 4 more books within 2 years. | 

Please enroll me as amember of Book-of-the-Month Club | 

under the terms described at left, and send me the 4 books | 
I’ve listed below for $2. I understand that a shipping and 

handling charge will be added to this and future shipments. | 

A1g8-9-1 | 

| 

| 
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Indicate by number the 4 books you want: 


Book-of-the- Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


Name 


(Please print clearly) 


Address 





— State __ 
(Prices generally higher in Canada.) 
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| 
| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB", 
| Where book lovers belong. | 


City Zip. 




















f t has been called “aural wallpaper,” 
“music for the Birkenstock crowd” and 
“yuppie elevator music.” Its titles evoke a 
holistic, hot-tubbing world: Erosha—Pri- 
vate Music in the Land of Dry Water, Ae- 
rial Boundaries, Nirvana Road Although 
its composers include musicians promi- 
| nent in the rock avant-garde, it is marked 
by a meditative aesthetic whose goal is of- 
ten creative anonymity. A laid-back syn- 
thesis of folk, jazz and classical influences, 
it is called, by rough convention, New 
Age music. But what exactly is it? 

“New Age music is the sound track 
for the movie of the mind,” says English- 
born Rocker Eddie Jobson, formerly of 
Roxy Music and U.K. and now a leading 
New Age pianist and composer. “It is mu- 
sic that springs from a world culture,” 
says Lucia Hwong, a Chinese American 
whose music turned up in the 1985 movie 
Year of the Dragon. Trying to define the 
style reduces Anne Robinson, a co- 
founder of the New Age record label 
Windham Hill, to “stringing words to- 
gether that sound like an exotic disease 
identified by a German doctor. New 
acoustic classical jazz? New acoustic im- 
pressionistic music?” 

However it is defined, New Age has 
arrived. Five years ago, few outside 
Northern California had ever heard of it. 
but today the unthreatening, alpha-state 
instrumental music is not only found in 
record stores across the nation but wafts 
from speakers in chic boutiques and fancy 

| bookshops as well. Like its predecessors, 
Muzak and Mantovani, New Age music is 
easily disparaged. Yet music that relaxes 
need not be devoid of content. Bach com- 
posed the Goldberg Variations to ease the 
slumbers of an insomniac, and his con- 
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Selling the sound track for movies of the mind: 





Privat 


| style, last year grossed $25 
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temporary, Telemann, wrote reams of Ta- 
felmusik, music intended as background 
to dining. Quality is not necessarily re- 
stricted by function 

Though no firm figures are available, 
it is estimated that New Age music today 
accounts for up to 2% of record and tape 
sales. The percentage may seem small, 
but it compares favorably with that gar- 
nered by classical music. Windham Hill, 
the West Coast label that has become syn- 
onymous with the new 


million. In a hard-driving 
business, Windham Hill’s 
success is anomalous, for 
the label is rarely heard on 
the radio, and it advertises 
only occasionally. Instead, 
it relies on word of mouth 
among its target audience 
of young white profession- 
als. It must be doing some- 
thing right: Pianist George 
Winston, perhaps the best 
known of its largely face- 
less roster, has been on 
Billboard's Top 40 jazz 
chart a total of 184 weeks 
with his album December, 
a user-friendly amalgam of 
Bach, Satie and Jazzman Keith Jarrett 
Last year a challenge to Windham 
Hill's hegemony sprang up with Private 
Music, a label founded by Peter Bau- 
mann, former keyboard player of the 
rock group Tangerine Dream. Two of 
Private Music’s early releases are among 
the best New Age albums so far: Rock Vi- 
Olinist Jerry Goodman's high-flying On 
the Future of Aviation and the anthology 
Piano One, which features hypnotic solo 


% 
Music's Peter Baumann and Windham Hill's Anne Robinson 


New Age Comes of Age 


Dreamy soundscapes offer relief from formula pop and rock 








Composer Lucia Hwong 








performances by Jobson and Japan’s 
Ryuichi Sakamoto, among others. “T like 
to describe the music as very visual,” says 
the Berlin-born Baumann. “One impor- 
tant aspect is the absence of lyrics, which 
gives the listener a much wider range of 
associations.” 

Associations, in fact, are the key to 
understanding New Age music, Perhaps 
mindful of Stravinsky’s famous dictum 
that music is emotionally neutral, many 
contemporary composers of serious music 
have sought to expunge all extramusical 
references from their work. New Age mu- 
sic, on the other hand, is frankly, if 
often banally, evocative: of waterfalls, 
wheatfields, even the mys- 
terious but benign reso- 
= nance of deep space. All 
nature is grist for its mill 
Former Bebop Jazzman 
Paul Winter, who is now 
making New Age records, 
lists his inspirations as 
he “African mbira [a 
hand-held instrument 
played with the fingers or 
thumbs] as well as the 
sounds of the humpback 
whale, eagle and the tim- 
ber wolf.” If much of the 
music does not actively de- 
mand attention in the way 
that Beethoven or even the 
Beatles do, it does require 
some imagination on the 
part of both composer and listener 

New Age embraces a surprising vari- 
ety of musical styles. Most regressive- 
ly Californian are the environmental 
soundscapes of Steve Halpern, 39, a New 
Age pioneer with 35 albums to his credit 
Then there are the grandiose synthesized 
symphonies of Jean-Michel Jarre (Oxy- 
gene) and the film scores of Vangelis 
(Chariots of Fire, Blade Runner). There 
are the strongly defined melody and de- 
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ceptive, stutter-step 5/4 rhythm of Job- 
son’s piano waltz Disturbance in Vienna, 
which also turn up on his new synthesizer 
album Theme of Secrets. There are the 
down-home guitar serenades of Folk Vet- 
eran Leo Kottke. And there is Hwong’s 
dreamy, Asian-inflected music, which in 
her album House of Sleeping Beauties 
weds such disparate instruments as the 
shakuhachi (a traditional Japanese flute) 
and the synthesizer to create a delicate, 
free-flowing hybrid of est and West. 

Its appeal is similarly diverse. New 
Age is the perfect music for washing one’s 
BMW. which accounts for its stereotyping 
as yuppie Muzak. But, notes Hugh Ash- 
craft, owner of a record store in Charlotte, 
N.C., “we have a wide range of people 
buying this stuff. There’s a good number 
| of old hippies, and mothers and grand- 
mothers.” Jenny McEwen, a Charlotte 
nurse, listens to New Age music on Sun- 
day nights because “it dissipates the dread 
of Monday mornings. I find myself actu- 

ally looking forward to the week.” 
The best New Age music, however, 
feeds a largely unarticulated hunger for 
an alternative to juvenile rock ‘n’ roll and 
formula pop. As much of rock has degen- 
erated into pallid imitations of Led Zep- 
| pelin, and the wallets and midsections 
of the baby boomers 
have fattened with 
age, new vistas in 
pop music have 
opened up. Major la- 
bels such as Warner 
Bros. and CBS, 
which releases the 
recordings of Harp- 
ist Andreas Vollen- 
weider, are issuing 
New Age record- 
ings, and Gramavision has signed up New 
Age Musicians Steve Halpern and Kitaro. 

New Age is still too young and stylisti- 
cally inchoate for any assessment of its ul- 
timate worth. But its appeal is wide. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if some farmer in 
Iowa listens to George Winston while 
plowing his fields,” says Keith Eckerling, 
a record-store-chain vice president in 
Chicago. And its possibilities are promis- 
ing. In multiracial, heavily Asian Califor- 
nia, an authentic fusion of Oriental and 
Occidental music has been under way 
since Composer Lou Harrison experi- 
mented with the Balinese gamelan or- 
chestra before World War II. And the 
healthy interaction between the rock and 
“classical” avant-gardes, which bore fruit 
a decade ago in the creative synergy be- 
tween Tangerine Dream and minimalist 
composers like Philip Glass, may produce 
more music of lasting value, just as when 
jazz first captured the imaginations of 
composers like Ravel and Gershwin 
Whatever happens, it will be a step up 
from Wham! and Ozzy Osbourne. “New 
Age fans don’t want to feel they are mel- 
lowing out,” says Howard Wuelfing, a 
New Age distributor in New Jersey. “Just 
maturing.” —By Michael Walsh. Reported 
by Cathy Booth/New York and Scott Brown/ 
Los Angeles 




















If you haven't had 2 sip of Jack Daniel's lately we hope yor |i consider us soon (Available at your local retailer.) 


AT A COOKOUT in Lynchburg, Tennessee 
you'll most surely sip some Lynchburg Lemonade. 


It’s a country concoction that takes its name 
from the Tennessee town where our whiskey 
is made. You pour one part Jack Daniel's over 
ice with a like amount of Triple Sec and Sweet 
and Sour Mix. Then, you add four parts 7-Up" 
and get sippin’ Our citizens have enjoyed this 
creation for innumerable Ca SA 
summers here in | yoni; 
Lynchburg. And, we j 
believe, you'll find it equally 

refreshing no matter 
where you happen 
to live. 
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| Walking on the Wild Side 





ew England-born, old England- 

based Paul Theroux knows how to 
take care of literary business. Since 1967 
he has published ten novels, four novellas, 
three short-story collections and five trav- 
el books, including The Great Railway Ba- 
zaar. He has paid his dues as an essayist 
and reviewer; his varied fiction has har- 
monized into a respected oeuvre; 
and he has had a glamorous pay- 
day: his 1982 novel The Mosquito 
Coast is, as they say, soon to be a 
major motion picture. 

That novel saw a discontent- 
ed American attempt to carve a 
new life in the Honduran tropics. 
O-Zone, Theroux’s first venture 
into science fiction, is also a sur- 
vival story. His 2Ist century 
America is a nation that has lived 
fast, aged young and offers life- 
support systems only to those 
who can afford them. That would 
be the Owners, an elite who in- 
habit high-rise fortresses in Man- 
hattan. The armed towers keep 
out the “aliens,” variously known 
as Starkies, Skells, Trolls and 
Roaches. They are part of a vast 
underclass, disinherited by global 
economic collapse and lingering 
radioactive wastes. The O-Zone 
itself is the result of a nuclear- 
dump accident in the Ozarks, “a 
place that had once been wooded 
and parklike and settled, and was 
now a prohibited area, dangerous 
and empty, with burst-open 
roads and fallen bridges and a 
reputation for poison.” 

But not uninhabited, as a 
group of festive Owners learn 
when they flit south in their su- 
personic choppers for an unusual 
New Year's Eve party. Placing 
| fun people in trouble spots is a 
fertile idea, as writers from 
James Barrie to James Dickey 
have discovered. Those insulated 
by class, money and education 
play at high adventure only to 
find themselves tested by ordeal. 
Theroux devises both real and 
symbolic trials. The aliens pose 
little physical risk. Disorganized and 
primitively armed, they are no match for 
the Owners’ incinerating particle beam or 
a perimeter-protection network that sug- 
gests an oversize bug zapper 

The real threat is psychological. The 
new American wilderness stirs up the 
high-tech tourists. Hooper Allbright, 
head of a mail-order empire, videotapes 
an alien nymphet darting through the 
woods. Back at Coldharbor, his apart- 








and every window | 





O-ZONE by Paul Theroux; Putnam; 527 pages; $19.95 


ment complex in New York, he reruns 
the pictures and falls in love with the lithe 
image. Moura Allbright, Hooper’s sister- 
in-law, returns to the city with a desire to 
locate the unknown father of her son. 
Some 15 years before, she conceived 
after two years of copulating with a 
masked inseminator who had been eugen- 


Excerpt 


Cities were either madhouses or 
sepulchres. Fifty years ago was sim- 


ically selected at a “contact clinic.” 

Fizzy, Moura’s biologically tailored 
offspring, is the liveliest illustration of 
Theroux’s future shock. He combines sci- 
entific genius with an arrogant and ob- 
noxious mouth. He is also an example of 
postliterate man, a computer virtuoso 
who can barely write a simple message 
with a pencil. Yet Fizzy is young and, de- 
spite a hothouse upbringing, proves dra- 
matically adaptable. 





ply a loose expression that meant before 
any of them had been born. It meant an- 
other age. And yet sometimes they sus- 
pected that it had closely resembled this 
age—indeed, that it was this one, with dust 


on it, and cracks, and hiding aliens, i 





| spreading toxic stain is not farfetched. 





The novel's simple plot concerns a re- 
turn to the O-Zone with Theroux’s ver- 
sion of Tom Swift as technical consultant. 
A group of entrepreneurs wants to con- 
struct an artificial mountain to change the 
region’s climate. Fizzy is captured by 
aliens, Daniel Boone throwbacks, who in- 
struct him in the manly arts of survival 
and replace his prejudices with a sense of 
pride and possibility. 

Theroux is onto a good thing. The 
idea of wilderness is central to the Ameri- 
can imagination. Nature’s nation, as a 
scholar once called the U.S., defines itself 
by the open spaces it can occupy 
3 and eventually foul. The synthet- 
© ic environments of Coldharbor 
and the Owners’ vicarious enter- 
tainments pervert the definition 
of nation, to say nothing of per- 
sonality. Connected by comput- 
er, talking to one another 
through radio-helmets, Ther- 
oux’s privileged few incubate 
fantasies and promote hideous 
realities. The worst is a pornogra- 
phy of violence practiced by a 
private police force known as 
Godseye. They roam Manhat- 
tan’s abandoned neighborhoods 
in murderous gunships looking | 
for excuses to “burn” the Star- 
kies, Skells or whatever other 
name they can devise to distance 
themselves from the underclass 

The real aliens of the book are 
the Owners, cut off from them- 
selves. Yet hope glimmers. 
Hooper's voyeuristic passion is 
transformed when he brings his 
nymphet back from the O-Zone 
and she proves intelligent and 
sensitive. Moura gets to unmask 
her stud, thereby changing loneli- 
ness into at least a healthy lust. 
Masks are also important to Ther- 
oux’s satiric intentions. “You can 
get away with anything in a 
mask,” says Hooper, as he watch- 
€s a woman strutting in the latest 
fashion: a face covering, some 
chains, sandals and nothing else 

Theroux, always adept at fol- 
lowing literary form, sticks to the 
basic rules of science fiction. The 
first is never invent the future, just 
extrapolate the present. The sec- 
ond: the hardware and social or- 
der should always be more im- 
pressive than the quality of life. O- 
Zone’s projection of industrial society as a 


Neither is its assumption of a self-sealed 
managerial elite, the establishment of air- 
port-like security in the streets or even the 
possibility of renewal 

As a frequent traveler in the First and 
Third worlds, Theroux has undoubtedly 
seen excesses and disasters that have stim- 
ulated his imagination. His book’s one 
flaw is that it is too observant. Descrip- 
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tions and exotic details help build a brave 
new fictional world, but too many gadgets 
and repetitions can obstruct characteriza- 
tion. Perhaps that is what the author in- 
tended; he usually keeps a cool emotional 
distance from his characters. Yet his am- 


readers’ temperatures, by taking them 
back to the future and the chance fora new 
beginning. — By R.Z. Sheppard 


Short Tails 


| THE MEXICAN PET 
by Jan Harold Brunvand 
Norton; 221 pages; $13.95 











woman finds a little dog in Tijua- 

na, and when she discovers that the 
animal's eyes are runny, takes it to the vet. 
His diagnosis: “First of all, it’s nota dog— 
it's a Mexican sewer rat. And second. it’s 
dying.” 

If you believe that really happened, 
you, like thousands of other gullible 
Americans, have been taken in by one 
more of the hundreds of urban legends 
that regularly make their spoken way 
across the country. “The Mexican Pet” is 
nevertheless, the authentic title story of 
Jan Harold Brunvand’s third collection of 
whoppers. Together, these new wives” 
tales merge as an American picaresque, a 
compilation of myths that keep the tele- 
phone wires humming and cocktail par- 
ties doubly fueled. 

A believable urban legend, argues 
| Brunvand, must have a combination of 
active ingredients in anecdotal form: cur- 
rency, anonymity (“Guess what hap- 
pened to a friend of a friend of mine”), an 
ironic twist worthy of O. Henry and a lack 
of factual foundation combined with a se- 
ductive plausibility. The hardiest peren- 
nials include “The Choking Doberman,” 
a gruesome tale synthesized from two old 
legends: “The Witch and the Telltale 
Wound” and “The Misunderstood Pet.” 
In the modern version, a woman returns 
| home to find her Doberman choking. Af- 
ter two severed fingers are discovered in 
the dog’s throat, the police are sum- 
moned. In a closet they find a cowering 
burglar trying to stanch the flow of blood 
from his mutilated hand. 

Some of these stories are cautionary: 
the child who is missing at the supermar- 
ket only to turn up in the rest room, where 
two kidnapers have cut the girl’s hair and 
changed her clothes. Some are funny, like 
the student survey that “discovers” that 
green M&M's are an aphrodisiac, and 
some maliciously lead to racial stereotyp- 
ing. Brunvand, a professor of English at 
the University of Utah, sees little humor 
or truth in the 1980 rumor that Southeast 
Asian immigrants in California were cap- 
turing and eating pets. Yet many people 
want to believe such tales, “I could run 
ads with the Super Bow! broadcast saying 
that the latest hot legends are pure folk- 
i says Brunvand, “and still some peo- 





ple... would pass on the story itself rath- 
er than the exposé.” 


bitious conception has the power to raise | 
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—By Mark Goodman 





Bookends 


MASTERPIECE 
by Thomas Hoving 
Simon & Schuster; 320 pages; $17.95 





It's a connoisseur-eat-con- 
noisseur world out there: 
lies. low blows, sexual 
politics, thievery, bribery, 
betrayal and greed. In his 
first foray into popular fic- 
tion, Thomas Hoving. for- 
mer director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 
and editor in chief of Connoisseur maga- 
zine, takes us into the international art 
arena, where a masterpiece has come up 
for auction. On the block is the Marchesa 
Odescalchi, a sexy full-length portrait by 
the 17th century Spanish master Diego 
Velasquez of his alleged mistress. Experts 
predict that the portrait will bring at least 
$11 million, an auction record for a single 
painting. Among the main competitors in 
the battle for the naked marchesa are two 
archrival museums, Washington’s Na- 
tional Gallery and New York City’s Met- 
ropolitan. The National is represented by 
its director, Andrew Foster—young. 
rich, dashing and secretly a CIA agent. 
The Met's champion is Olivia Cart- 
wright, whose mentor is the omniscient 
and fabulously wealthy Neapolitan 
dwarf Count Nerone (a good Velasque- 
zian touch, since the artist painted a fair 
number of valuable dwarfs). Rivalry 
soon leads to attraction, which soon 
turns into love. Before the hammer fi- 
nally comes down, love has led to Soviet 
intrigue, data bases, haute cuisine and 
unintentionally hilarious dialogue. Says 
the smitten Olivia to Andrew: “I want 
you, I want you ... but I have to go. To 
see the Velasquez in the Kunsthistor- 
isches Museum.” 





ns 


APPLE'S EUROPE 
by R.W. Apple Jr. 
Atheneum; 264 pages; $14.95 


Pack a universal drain 
stopper for Samarkand 
and a pepper mill on any 
trip. If you fancy a great 
British breakfast in Lon- 
don, bypass Claridge’s 
and make for Fred's, a 
transport café in the East 
End docks. If you want to 
find the “timeless seren- 
ity” of the Tuscan master, Piero della 
Francesca—well, there are a number of 
things you should do, and they are all set 
out with a welcome absence of guidebook 
rhetoric or literary flourish in this insis- 
tently readable book. The author, who 
was London bureau chief of the New 
York Times from 1977 to 1985, must nev- 
er have spent a weekend at home. Besides 
a journalist's curiosity and a practiced eye 
for the pleasures of life, he has a knack for 





making destinations sound both seductive 





| price hikes over the years, and by 1984 








and easily negotiable. And the best part of 
it is that he is usually right. His long sec- 
tion on Britain is dead-on, and written 
with infectious gusto. His list of the best 
small restaurants in Venice would take 
even frequent visitors years of trial and er- 
ror to draw up. 


MAYFLOWER MADAM 

by Sydney Biddle Barrows 
with William Novak 

Arbor House; 291 pages; $17.95 


Lonely members of the 
credit-card set thought it 
was the best little escort 
service in Manhattan. 
The police had other 
ideas. They arrested its 
owner, Sydney Biddle 
Barrows, for promoting 

: prostitution, Found guilty 
and fined $5,000, she is now promoting 
a book. Mayflower Madam, so-called 
because Barrows is directly descended 
from Plymouth’s original white settlers, 
has a first printing of 100,000 copies. 
Barrows makes plain that she was active 
only at the management end of the enter- 
prise. In fact, her book reads much like 
a small-business manual; “My second 
marketing decision had to do with a new 
category of escorts. We'd had two or three 


we were charging $175 an hour.” This 
approach is no surprise: her co-author, 
William Novak, ghosted Jacocca. The 
book’s best hustle is its puritan tone, as 
if this descendant of the nation’s most 
famous boat people was only in search of 
excellence. 
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A GIRL OF FORTY 
by Herbert Gold 
Fine; 254 pages; $16.95 


Author Herbert Gold’s 

16th novel deftly mixes 

satire and sermons. Frank 

Curtis, 43, teaches jour- 

nalism at Berkeley and 

falls into an affair with 

Suki Read, an ex—flower 

j child who has managed 

not to change with the 

times, which include the approach of her 

40th birthday. Curtis gets to attend Suki’s 

parties, where guests say things like “Her 

garden, her greens! She really really eco- 

logizes, doesn’t she?” Gold has good fun 

with such dialogue and the mayfly men- 

tality of Northern California trendies. But 

Suki’s teenage son Peter eventually puts a 

damper on the humor. Witnessing the pa- 

rade of his mother’s lovers has apparently 
unhinged the young man, and he chooses | 

to take bizarre vengeance on Curtis. 

“That kid is centerfold material in Horror 

magazine.” a police detective warns the 

intended victim, and what happens next 
bears out this assessment. Gold's bitter- | 

sweet fable of pleasures and their price is 

hard to put down and forget. a 
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The Liberty of Thought Itself 





fi he very title of this summer's big show 
at the National Museum of Modern 
Artin Paris, which fills a floor of the cav- 
ernous Centre Georges Pompidou with 
263 works by 95 artists (through Oct. 13), 
| gives one pause: “Qu est-ce que la Sculp- 
ture Moderne?” (What is modern sculp- 
ture?). A tendentious question, perhaps, 
but not without its point. Most museum- 
goers feel they know what modern paint- 
ing is. About sculpture they care less and 
are less sure 

If you asked a Parisian or a New 
Yorker in 1886 what sculpture was, the 
answer (after a short blank stare) 
would have been: statues. Statu- 
ary, to borrow the mordant 
phrase of Claes Oldenburg 
many decades later, was “bulls 
and greeks and lots of nekkid 
broads.” The sculptor of that day 
was responsible—as in the age of 
film, TV and other ways of mass- 
circulating the visual icon he 
is not—for commemorating the 
dead, illustrating religious myth 
or dogma and expressing social 
ideals. The aim and meaning of 
the work were rarely in doubt. 
With statues, good or bad, from 
garden gnome to Marcus Aure- 
lius, you knew where you were. 

In the 20th century, which, in 
cultural matters, really began 
around 1880, this changed. After 
1910 the momentum of change 
was plain to all. Why do we al- 
ways speak of “modern sculp- 
ture” but never of “modern stat- 
ues”? Because one of the criteria 
of modernity itself was the degree 
to which sculptors angled their 
work away from the accepted 
forms of social communication 
via the human figure. Not be- 
cause they lost interest in the fig- 
ure—on the contrary, the years 
1900-1950 were rich in figure 
sculpture and body-haunted ob- 
jects by Matisse, Picasso, Archi- 
penko, Brancusi, Miré, Calder, 
Giacometti and others—but be- 
cause they did not want to serve 
the social consensus in the way 
that statuary did. Consequent- 
ly, few public commemorative 
sculptures made in the past 75 
years have any real importance 
in the modernist canon; and con- 
versely, modern public sculpture 
is mostly banal in the extreme. 

Modern sculpture after 1910 
wanted the liberty that painting 








In Paris, a big, provocative survey of modern sculpture 


extracted new models from the changing 
culture around it, from painting and mu- 
sic, anthropology and psychoanalysis, 
from the idea of the “primitive” (that es- 
cape route of a culture stuck in the grid- 
lock of its own sophistication) and the 
dream of a utopian machine future. One 
could have a sculpture that was also a lit- 
Ue building, like Alberto Giacometti’s 
The Palace at 4 A.M., 1933, or a still life, 
like Henri Laurens’s Dish with Grapes, 
1918; an image of landscape, like David 
Smith’s Australia, 1951, or for that matter 
a real landscape, like Robert Smithson’s 





Curator Rowell with Picasso's Head of a Woman, 1929-30 








Spiral Jetty, 1970, a quarter-mile coil a 
rock now sunk in Utah’s Great Salt Lake. 

Marble, wood and bronze remained 
fundamental materials, but they were 
used in unorthodox ways; and in addition, 
a sculptor could use any kind of junk, 
from cardboard, tin and pine boards (the 
stuff of Picasso’s and Laurens’s cubist 
constructions) to the wire and celluloid fa- 
vored by constructivists, the steel plates 
and boiler ends forged by Smith, and so 
on down to rocks, twigs, burlap, twine or 
even the artist’s own dung, which, canned 
and labeled by the Italian Piero Manzoni 
in 1961, provided a nastily prophetic com- 
ment on fetishism in late modern art. On 
its road away from statuary, sculpture 
gained a new depth of cultural resonance, 
a flexibility of invention, an access to the 
inner self, a power of aggression and a 
weird, self-reflexive playfulness. 
All it lost was its audience. 

The unpopularity of modern- 
ist sculpture, as compared with 
painting, is a fact of life. Ameri- 
cans, especially, seem to prefer 
painting to sculpture because of 
its greater power of illusion and 
fantasy. (Sculpture is resistant 
stuff, hard to fantasize about. Re- 
noir used to provoke erotic rever- 
ies; Maillol, never. You can imag- 
ine a painted body as flesh, but a 
sculpted one remains stone— 
hence the archetypal frustration 
expressed in the myth of Pygma- 
lion.) Combine the relative un- 
popularity of modern sculpture 
with its awesome complexity as a 
subject and one sees the problem 
of this show. There has not, in 
fact, been such a survey in 
France, or even in the U.S., in liv- 
© ing memory. 

The task of putting it togeth- 
er fell to an American curator, 
= Margit Rowell, formerly of the 
» Guggenheim Museum. Her spe- 
& ciality is constructivism, and she 
= is nothing if not clear about her 
agenda. Of late, a great deal of 
scholarly energy has gone into 
displaying the continuities be- 
tween 19th and 20th century art 
and correcting the myth that the 
modern art that mattered repre- 
sented a wrenching break with 
the past. Without the culture of 
the salon and the Academy, no 
Matisse; you cannot imagine a 
work like Constantin Brancusi’s 
Caryatid, 1940, without its triple 
root in the peasant woodcarvings 
of the artist’s native Rumania, 
his study of African sculpture 
and his passion for the archaic 
Mediterranean. 

And yet such works are very 
unlike their ancestors. One must 


Crisp, eupeptic elegance: Depero’s Toga and Worm, 1914 
On the road away from statuary, some gains and a loss. 


look first at the differences, then 
at the similarities—so Rowell ar- 


had already claimed—the un- 
obliged liberty of thought itself. It 
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gues; and the show is based on her belief 
that “sculpture is in essence a 20th centu- 
ry idea.” The result is a big exhibition 
conceived with elegant if dogmatic preci- 
sion (in that department, Rowell is more 
French than the French) and composed 


largely of masterpieces whose arrange- | 


ment provokes one to reflect and argue 
rather than simply gape. 


"apie there is room for argument. 
Feminists will decry the shortage of 
women—a mere seven artists out of 95. 
This may be more the 20th century's fault 
than the curator’s, but all the same, it is 
surprising that Rowell could not find 


room for a sculptor as distinctive as Lou- | 


ise Bourgeois. French patriots will be 
irked by her certainty that the contribu- 
tion of native Gauls to modern sculpture, 
compared with their achievements in 
painting, was slight. Yet it is probably 
true that if no Frenchman had either 
made or commissioned a sculpture since 
the death of Rodin, the history of modern- 
ism would look much the same. Nearly all 
the people who worked in Paris and 
changed the fundamental grammar of 
sculpture between 1900 and 1950 were 
foreigners: Pablo Picasso, Joan Miré and 
Julio Gonzalez (Spanish), Giacometti 
(Swiss), Brancusi (Rumanian), Jacques 
Lipchitz (Lithuanian), Alexander Calder 
(American), Alexander Archipenko and 
Naum Gabo (Russian). All manner of 
French favorites, from Aristide Maillol to 
Jean-Robert Ipoustéguy, are left out. 

By contrast, some artists whose names 
are hardly known in the U.S., let alone in 
France, are included: the Italian futurist 
Fortunato Depero (1892-1960), for in- 
stance. whose 1914 figure Toga and 
Worm, with its crisp, eupeptic elegance, is 
one of the delights of the show. Russian- 
Polish Constructivist Katarzyna Kobro 
(1898-1951) is represented by six works; 
but there is only one Henry Moore, and a 
very early one at that, a 1929 stone figure 
that records his interest in the crankshaft 
rhythms of Mayan Chacmoo! sculptures. 

The show argues that there are two 
main lines in modern sculpture. One ad- 
dresses itself to nature, the other to cul- 
ture. The first descends from Gauguin in 
Tahiti and from Matisse’s early bronze 
nudes and heads. It winds through ex- 

















Glacometti’s The Nose, 1947; 
Laurens's Dish with Grapes, 
1918; and, below, Picasso's 
Mandolin and Clarinet, 1913 
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pressionism and emerges as a “primitive” 
strain, whose Great White Gods are Pi- 
casso, Brancusi and Giacometti. Its con- 
sequences include the surrealist fascina- 
tion with play and dream (“nature” here 
being the unconscious), the abstract ex- 
pressionist interest in gesture and arche- 
type, the ritual-mythic sculpture of Jo- 
seph Beuys and the recent work of arte 
povera (literally, “poor art”) sculptors like 
Mario Merz and Giovanni Anselmo. 

The other line, the “aesthetic of cul- 
ture,” as the catalog calls it, is taken to be- 
gin with cubism—most vividly, with Pi- 
casso’s sheet-metal Guitar of 1912 and his 
Mandolin and Clarinet of 1913, which are 
everything statues had not been: not 
monolithic but open, not cast or carved 
but assembled from flat planes. The sound 
of these instruments would reverberate 
from Russia to Spain and supply the leit- 
motiv of constructivism. This line of 
sculpture, posited on rational systems, 
modern materials, urban-technological 
rather than tribal metaphors, with inces- 
sant reference to other arts and disci- 












plines such as music, painting, architec- 
ture and mathematics, ends up (for the 
purpose of this show) in minimal art. 

Naturally, there are some artists who 
fit neither category, like Gonzalez, in 
whose iron heads blacksmithing meets 
cubism, and at least one who dominates 
both, Picasso. It is he who emerges from 
this show as the archsculptor of the 20th 
century, the great surveyor who chose the 
spots where sculpture, as distinct from 
statuary, would stake its claims. 

No matrix is perfect, but this is pretty 
good; and it draws authority from the 
presence of many telling works that are 
not always textbook familiar. Giacomet- 
ti’s The Nose, 1947, is rarely exhibited, but 
no modern sculpture speaks more of an- 
guish than this Pinocchio head, its nose 
protruding like a corroded spear from the 
cage in which it hangs. Nor can many ob- 
jects exist that say more about the post- 
war imagery of brute matter, the ashen 
protein of a half-dismembered culture, 
than Lucio Fontana’s 49 SC 6, 1949. 
There are better-known David Smiths 
than Gondola II, 1964, with its assertive 
pictorial planes of painted steel that an- 
swer to the blunt black ovoids in his friend 
Robert Motherwell’s Elegies to the Span- 
ish Republic, but few that are stronger 
and more succinct. And to look at Ansel- 
mo’s Torsion, 1968, consisting of nothing 
more than 30 meters of flannel screwed 
into a thick, tense hawser by an iron bar, 
is to realize afresh how strongly sculpture 
can affect one’s sense of one’s own body. 

Such choices are not haphazard. 
Rowell, 45, has what most curators lack, a 


| discriminating eye that can lay surprises, 


odd twists and half-noticed comparisons 
instead of the usual linear plod through 
the potato field of historical categories. 
This is not the kind of show where the art 
looks like an array of slides. Even if you 
know the works in advance, they still 
seem fresh, Sculpture ought to be made to 
look as clear as painting, and that, to its 
credit, is what the Centre Pompidou has 
done. —By Robert Hughes 
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Journalese: a Ground-breaking Study 


U nbeknown to an unsuspecting public, Boy George's drug | several times a week without risking reproof from an editor. 


troubles touched off a severe crisis in the journalese-speak- 
ing community. How should reporters and pundits, all fluent in 
journalese as well as English, refer to the suddenly woozy singer? 
Naturally enough, conventions of the language demanded a hy- 
phenated modifier. “Much-troubled” might have been accept- 
able, but that adjective is reserved, as are “oil-rich” and “war- 
torn,” for stories about the Middle East. One tabloid, apparently 
eager to dismiss the celebrity as a wanton hussy, called him 
“gender-confused pop star Boy George.” This was a clear viola- 
tion of journalese’s “most-cherished tenet”: while doing in the 
rich and famous, never appear to be huffy. One magazine settled 
for “cross-dressing crooner,” and many newspapers temporarily 
abandoned the hyphenated tradition to label George “flamboy- 
ant,” a familiar journalese word meaning “kinky” or “one who 
does not have all of his or her paddles in the water.” 

Few readers realize how much effort is 
devoted to meshing the disparate tongues 
of journalese and English. In journalese, 
for example, the word chilling is an omni- 
bus adjective modifying “scenario” in nu- 
clear-weapons stories, “evidence” and “re- 
minder” in crime stories and “effect” in 
any story on threats to the First Amend- 
ment. In English it is merely something 
one does with white wine. Reforms and 
changes can only be “sweeping” and in- 
vestigations “widening,” especially on 
days when the investigators have no actual 
news to report. “Mounting” is always fol- 
lowed by pressures or deficits. All arrays 
are “bewildering,” whereas all contrasts 
are either “striking” or, if the story is weak, 
“startling.” 

Many sociologists have speculated 
(widely, of course) about the love affair be- 
tween journalese-users and hyphenated modifiers. The gist of all 
this cerebration seems to be that readers cannot stand the shock 
of an unmodified noun, at least on first reference. Thus we have 
Libyan-sponsored terrorism, Ping-Pong diplomacy, debt-laden 
Brazil and the two most popular hyphenated modifiers of the 
1980s, “financially-troubled” and “financially-plagued,” which 
can fairly be used to describe most Latin American nations, 
many banks and the United States Football League. The Syrian- 
backed P.L.O., an earlier hyphenated champion, had to be re- 





tired when the Syrian backers began shooting at the P.L.O. | 


backs. Any dictator who leaves his homeland hastily, with or 
without his bullion and wife’s shoe collection, is not fleeing in 
disgrace, merely heading into self-imposed exile. 

Some multiple modifiers in journalese have no known mean- 
ing, much like “clinically-tested” in headache-remedy advertis- 
ing. Many seem to have been invented solely for their soothing 
rhythm: “Wide-ranging discussions” refers to any talks at all, 
and “award-winning journalist” to any reporter employed three 
or more years who still has a pulse. A totally disappointing re- 
port, containing nothing but yawn-inducing truisms, can always 
be described as a “ground-breaking study.” The most exciting 
news on the hyphen front is that adventurous journalese users, 
like late-medieval theologians, are experimenting with new 
forms, to wit, multihyphen adjectives. So far, “actor-turned- 
politician,” which can be found just to the left of Clint 
Eastwood’s name in any story about Carmel, Calif., is the 
most beloved two-hyphen entry, while “state-of-the-art” is 
such a successful three-hyphen innovation that it may be used 

















Though of lower wattage, nonhyphenated modifiers also 
count for something in journalese. Since “buxom blond” and 
“leggy redhead” are no longer in fashion, journalese has 
evolved alternate descriptions of females, like a “handsome 
woman” (virtually any female over 50) or an “attractive wom- 
an” (any woman at all). Negative journalese, a strong branch 
of the language, combines a complimentary word with an ap- 
parently innocent but actually murderous modifier. “She is 
still pretty,” for instance, means, “She is long in the tooth” or 
“Good grief! Is she still around?” Other useful adjectives in- 
clude “crusty” (obnoxious), “unpredictable” (bonkers), “expe- 
rienced” (ancient) and “small but well-financed” (don’t invest 
in this turkey). 

A subcategory of journalese involves the language used to in- 
dicate a powerful or celebrated person who is about to self- 
destruct or walk the plank. Anyone re- 
ferred to as an “American institution,” for 
example, is in trouble. In politics, two or 
more stories in the same week referring to 
a power person as clever or, worse, bril- 
liant indicate that the end is near. Soon 
Mr. Brilliant will be labeled a “loose can- 
non” and transmute himself into an advis- 
er, the Washington version of self-imposed 
exile. In business journalism, the phrase 
“one of the most respected managers in his 
field” informs knowing readers that envy 
is unnecessary—the respected manager is 
on the way out. Before long, there will be 
hints that his managerial ferocity is insuf- 
ficient, and perhaps a profile mentioning 
that he drinks decaffeinated coffee, col- 
lects porcelain miniatures or loves San 
Francisco. This means that in a week he 
will be “leaving to pursue outside inter- 
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| ests.” In sports, it is understood that all such rapid declines are 
| drug-related, and sportswriters, the original masters of journalese, 


are constantly casting about for nonlibelous ways of suggesting 
that Johnny Jumpshot is deeply in love with controlled sub- 
stances. The current code words are “listless” and “lacking moti- 
vation or concentration.” If the reporter writes that the athlete 
“occasionally misses the team bus,” the astute reader understands 
that Jumpshot is a walking pharmacy who no longer knows where 
or who he is, though his body still turns up for games. 

One of the many challenges in journalism is turning out seri- 
ous articles about celebrities who say they served in Joan of Arc’s 
army or strolled through Iran with Jesus Christ. “Free spirit,” 
“flamboyant” and “controversial” are not really up to the task. 
In a profile of a well-known woman who insists that she has 
lived several times before, one journalese speaker came up with 
this deft line: “More than most people on this earth, she has 
found spiritual answers.” In crime journalese, the top thug in any 
urban area is always referred to as a “reputed Mafia chieftain” 
and generally depicted as an untutored but charismatic leader of 
a successful business operation. The chieftain’s apprentice thugs 
are his “associates.” This sort of coverage reflects the automatic 
respect and dignity accorded crime figures who know where re- 
porters live and recognize the understandable desire of journal- 
ists everywhere to keep their kneecaps in good working order. 

Asall users know, journalese is a formidable bulwark against 
libel, candor and fresh utterance. Any threat to its state-of-the- 
art ground-breaking terminology would have a chilling effect on 
everybody, especially us award-winning journalists. —By John Leo 
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Go-getter, Fast-tracker. They can all use the 
AT&T Card. 

In fact, anybody who travels a lot can benefit 
from it. Because calling with the AT&T Card keeps 
you close to the people you need to talk to. 
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